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Is all U. S. Protestantism ‘swinging 
to the Unitarian way of life’? 


THE MESSAGE AND THE SILENCE OF 
THE AMERICAN PULPIT. By Sabapathy 
Kulandran. Boston; Pilgrim Press, $2.50. 


The author of this 200-page volume is a 
native Ceylonese who was invited by the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions to come to the United States 
for the winter of 1945-46 as one of the mem- 
bers of its International Seminar held at Chi- 
cago. While in this country, he “was given 
abundant opportunity to study American 
Christianity, to preach in the churches, and 
to address groups large and small” in some 
fourteen States of our Union. 


Since returning to India, he has been 
made Bishop of the Jaffna Diocese of the 
Church of South India which was created in 
1947 by a merger of the Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches. The 
book is hailed as “the first published utter- 
ance of any leader of the Church of South 
India.” 


There are a great many passages in this 
book that are well worth reading because of 
their brilliant phraseology and penetrating 
insight and analysis of present day problems, 
but his main thesis so totally disregards all 
that modern scholarship and New Testament 
criticism have given us that this reviewer is 
left in amazement that one so apparently 
eager to accept the best scientific light in 
other fields is so blind to it in his own. 


“In Jesus,” he says, “God has visited and 
wrought redemption for the human race.” 
“, , . the Jesus whose brief career threw the 
life of a small provincial community in the 
time of the Roman Empire into a state of 
intense turmoil was a person about whom 
certain things at least could very definitely 
be said. He was a person (1) who claimed 
that in himself the prophets had been ful- 


filled. . . . (2) who claimed that in him the 
reign of God had come. ... (3) who 
claimed to forgive sins. . . . (4) who de- 
manded faith in himself. ... (5) who 


looked upon his suffering and death as neces- 
sary for his work for the kingdom.” “To 
attempt to get back of even such a figure to 
‘the real Jesus’ who never made any extra- 
ordinary claim or did any extraordinary deed 
is to attempt to reconstruct history to suit a 
deliberate and preconceived theory that no 
one could have made such claims or done 
_ such things. It is to get beyond all evidence 
available because the evidence does not suit. 
In building a case, imagination always has 
an advantage over history, because imagina- 
tion is always at your command but history 
is not.” 


The American Church, he thinks, is living 
in a condition of reaction against Puritanism 
and the lurid atmosphere created by preach- 
ing Hell-fire and damnation. This reaction, 


coinciding with “a great awakening to the 
social and economic implications of the 
Christian gospel” has caused the Church to 
dismiss Christian theology and retain Chris- 
tian ethical values, “Nowhere in the world,” 
says he, “is orthodoxy in such ill repute.” 


The Christian faith, according to the 
author, considers ethics and a sound social 
order as of secondary. importance. The 
really important thing is that the immediate 
is “part of the ultimate and finds its true 
meaning only as part of the ultimate.” “As 
far as the Christian faith is concerned, to be 
indifferent in these matters (concerning the 


ultimate) is not to be neutral; it is to deny. 


the very thing that the Christian faith is try- 
ing to assert.” The American pulpit is silent 
on these theological questions and hence has 
deprived many people of contact with that 
power which Christianity came to give. 


Man is utterly incapable of perfecting him- 
self or of solving social problems, says Bishop 
Kulandran. “The Church is not primarily 
concerned with cultivating ethical or even 
religious values. It is concerned with pro- 
claiming something God has done for man, 
something man could not do, but something 


[NOTE: The following is based on an 
actual job interview of a Unitarian lay- 
man and prospective employer] “ 

and the NEXT question the boss asked 


John was : “How do you stand politically, 
relative to the center?’ John said he 
definitely was far to the right of the New 
Dealers. Then the boss said: “Of course, 
of course—who isn’t? What I want to 
know is, what side are you on, on the 
American Revolution. As luck 
would have it, John was on the right side 
—his family never had any truck with 
Sam Adams, John Hancock and those 
other radicals—they remained true tories.” 


which had to be done. God has done this in a 
person.” The world and man are desper- 
ately in need of a savior and that savior Go 
has given in Jesus Christ. Since the Ameri- 
can pulpit is silent on this, it has no message 
of value for the world today. 


While he nowhere mentions Unitarianism 
by name, he apparently feels that the entire 
American church is rapidly swinging to the 
Unitarian way of life. Did he visit only the 
largest and most modern of the American 
churches? 


Two things, at least, should be pointed out 
in regard to the bishop’s position. First, why 
does he accept the legendary, fragmentary 
and contradictory New Testament writings 
and the traditions of the Church Fathers as 
reliable history when there is not a shred of 
reliable historic evidence to support them? 
Why speak about “the intense turmoil” of 
the small provincial community in the 
Roman Empire when not a single historian 
of that day made the slightest reference to 
it? Philo, a contemporary of Jesus, who 
lived in the very “provincial community” in 
which Jesus is supposed to have been reatedtl 
and who wrote a history of that day had no 
knowledge of any of the events of the gospel 
stories, let alone any “intense turmoil.” 
Josephus, born 37 a.p., wrote a detailed his- 
tory of his people covering all of that period, 
but knew nothing of any such “intense 
turmoil” or any other incident in Jesus’ life. 
Photius, quoting yet another historian of that 
day, says that he made not one reference to 
the life of Jesus. The only conclusion one 
can draw here is that Kulandran uses his 
imagination since it is at his command and 
history is not. 


The second thing that needs to be noted 
is a tragic thing. It is that the good bishop, 
like so many others in these days, has lost 
faith in man. But where in all the world 
can one find any justice that was not estab- 
lished and maintained by man; where has 
there been any advance in decency, in char- 
acter, in ethics, in health, or anything else 
of value, that was not brought about through 
the efforts of man to improve his surround- 
ings and to perfect himself? It has been 
through man’s faith in the perfectibility of 
mankind and the ability of man to help him- 
self through an application of his progres- 
sive discovery of truth to his problems that 
mar. has risen from the muck of the jungle 
mind. 


Unitarians may be interested in his asser- 
tion that “Any system or attitude evolved 
outside the setting in which the Christian 
faith places man, any system out of relation 
to those events which the Christian faith be- 
lieves were necessary to solve the problem 
of that setting need not expect to be called 
Christian,” but if this “first published utter- 
ance of the Church of South India” is typical 
of what we are to hear from it in the future, 
we can only conclude that Christianity will 
just add one more’ superstition on that 
already superstition-ridden country. 
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THE LIBERAL SPIRIT. By Horace M. 
Kallen. A Publication of the New School 
for Social Research. Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 


After reading the first essay in the volume, 
“The Liberal Spirit,” from which the title for 
the book is taken, one is breathless to begin 
the next, in order to see how the author de- 
velops and applies his ideas. Yet he never 
quite does it. The reader wishes that he 
had taken the time to rewrite the essays in 
this volume into a single continuous whole, 
with the repetitions omitted and with the 
gaps filled in. He might then have presented 
us with a classic on freedom, such as the 
world badly needs. And from the evidence, 
it appears that such a rewriting might not 
have been too arduous a task, for most of 
the material is already here. 


The book is irregular in its mood and 
style, in its forcefulness, and even its com- 
petence. Sometimes his prose rises to heights 
of grandeur, but succeeding passages are apt 
to be as es as a college theme. 
Sometimes he penetrates to the heart of a 
_ philosophical problem; in a single illuminat- 
ing sentence; again he will waste pages up- 
on mundane and ordinary conceptions with 
which the whole world is familiar. His style 
_ is both epigrammatic and verbose, both witty 
and forced, but it is always clear and inter- 
esting. He never betrays the familiar mark 
_ of the academy, that is the use of technical 
language where simple words would do as 
well, or the stating of a point obscurely that 
could be stated with clarity. If the writer 
would only pay attention to the art of 
_ writing! ig 
4 To illustrate, such gems as these sparkle 
in his pages: “When mechanism displaced 
: teleology in the effective understanding of 
Causes, equality displaced hierarchy and 
liberty displaced servility in the consequent 
redefinition of human relations.” (page 16) 
grit you are sure you have the truth... then 
you know you need do nothing yourself to 
cause your truth to prevail . . . but if you 
know in your heart that your infallibility is 
“only a pretension . . . then you persecute 
the different.” (page 7) Speaking of infal- 
ibility, he says that where it prevails “liberty 
‘can consist only in assent, not in free in- 
quiry; in belief, not in reason; in repetition, 
‘not in variation; in conformity, not in spon- 
taneity; in obedience, not in initiative.” 
(page 4) Speaking of modern mass produc- 
tion, he says it “creates a vacuum for the 
instinct of workmanship; its automatic ma- 
hines replace craftsmanship by engineer- 
and demote pag skill to super- 
uities.” (page 20) Speaking of freedom, he 
says: “It takes all authority and all law to 
be secondary and derivative. It demotes 
them from powers that rule into instruments 
lat serve.” (page 27) 
‘amining some of his ideas explicitly, we 
annot but applaud his are of the 
eory popular a little while back that the 
ure of freedom can be determined b 
lling an “essence” from the beliefs of 
people who have professed to be apos- 
2 We also applaud his rejec- 
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A liberal who rejects religious liberals 


tion of the specious argument that a true 
apostle of freedom cannot suppress those 
who would take his freedom away. In a 
stinging line in answer to this argument he 
says: “Much of the disrepute into which the 
liberal spirit has fallen and many of the 
charges of inconsistency, weakness, defeat- 
ism, cowardice which have been leveled at 
its spokesmen are due to their acquiescence 
in this grotesque sophistry; and are due to 
their failure to recognize that there is noth- 
ing in the principle of freedom that requires 
its own extinction.” (page 5) Freedom is 
the one basic thing in which he believes, 
and he holds that the answer to all our ills 
lies in “an uncompromising devotion to the 
idea of equal liberty as both the means and 
the end of life.” That, he says, character- 
izes the liberal spirit. 

Most of the above comes from his mag- 
nificent first essay, which is only eight pages 
long. We can here take notice of only a 
few of the points raised in the remaining 
essays. The third, on “The Organization of 
Freedom,” is unsatisfactory in that it does 
not go far enough. He talks of the need for 
organizing freedom, of which we are all too 
well aware, but never comes to grips with 
the real problem, namely how it shall be or- 
ganized. A short essay on Sacco and Van- 
zetti, which is a stenographic copy of an 
extemporaneous speech he made, reveals the 
literary powers Kallen POssesses as an orator, 
again an unusual attribute in the philosophic 
mind. “The Warfare of Religion Against 
Science” is the most unsatisfactory essay of 
all, because the author’s bias is most clearly 
revealed here, and because in it he falls into 
the error of fighting a shadow war which has 
been fought over and over again. The reli- 
gion against which his science fights is a reli- 
gion long since rejected by those who believe 
in both religion and freedom. He takes al- 
most no notice of religious liberals except in 
one instance. There, singling out a special 
group, namely Professor Wieman (page 
115) and the school of thought that has at- 
tempted to make theology scientific, he ac- 
cuses them of trying to find props in science 
itself, with which to support a discredited 
religion. 

Perhaps criticism of this point reveals the 
reviewer's bias even more than that of the 
author, but the religious liberal will be dis- 
appointed here to discover that Kallen, 
whom he would claim as an ally, wants noth- 
ing of him. Kallen’s devotion to freedom 
carries with it that tinge of scientism which 
seems to persuade him in advance that noth- 
ing bearing the name of religion can com- 
pletely adhere to his principles of freedom. 
Perhaps he is right, but, if so, those who 
believe in both religion and freedom are en- 
titled to more than the paragraph in which 
he tosses them off, and are entitled also to 
be defended by more than a single cham- 
pion, and that champion of Kallen’s own 
choosing, Nevertheless, disappointed as 
religious liberals may be, it does not prevent 
them from embracing the main body of Kal- 
len’s thought and using the weapons which 

(Continued on next page) 
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The Cover 

The young lady striding so purposefully 
ahead is Joan Prichard, 17, an enthusiastic 
avyer. Joan is not only president of the high 
school group in Nashua, N. H., but also 
very active in the affairs of the New England 
Regional Committee of American Unitarian 
Youth, serving as recording secretary and 
having been chairman of the Mid-winter 
Conference, December 28-30. She is now a 
senior in high school. As far as such a thing 
is possible, Joan looks like the representative 

auyer whose story is told on page 17. 
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books 


he fashions in their continuing struggle for 
free and universal religion. © 

The more specialized topics treated in the 
remaining essays are all relevant to the prob- 
lem of human freedom and are well worth 
the attention of any student of this problem. 
He treats of the cooperative movement, the 
freedom of the artist, the place of man in 
industry and the scientific aspects of leisure 
in a machine age. His essay on the “Hu- 
manistic Sources of Democracy” seems to 


this reviewer to be a much needed and very 
sound piece of analysis in the field of the 
development of human institutions. His 
thinking is not only sound, which is impor- 
tant, but it is clear, which makes it useful. 
All in all, we have here an irregular, some- 
times exciting, sometimes baffling, often 
repetitive, but consistently interesting and 
stimulating volume, eloquent testimony, both 
to the life and the thought of one of the true 
apostles of freedom of our age. 

DUNCAN HOWLETT 


For justice and brotherhood among men 


PERSONALITIES IN SOCIAL REFORM. 
By G. Bromley Oxnam. New York, Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $2. 


This fine book, by the Bishop of the New 
York area of the Methodist Church, will 
prove to be very useful in clarifying the 
thinking of many people concerning some of 
the truly great people of our day. Personali- 
ties in Social Reform grew out of a series of 
lectures delivered recently at Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary on “six heroic thinkers. . . 
and their pioneering work for justice and 
brotherhood among men.” Social action 
groups all over the country will find help 
and encouragement here, and all of those 
people who think that religion or the church 
should not be concerned with social reform 
will find an answer in the words of Gandhi, 
“, . . those who say that religion has nothing 
to do with politics do not know what re- 
ligion means ...” (p. 119). Those who 
read this book will find out what religion 
must mean, 

The first chapter, “The Scholar as Social 
Reformer,” tells the story of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb and their work with others in 
the famous Fabian Society and their efforts 
for the laboring class in England, and the 
foundation they set for the British Labor 
Party. “These devoted scholars are chiefly 
responsible for the social reform that marks 
the passing of Britain from a capitalist em- 
pire to a socialist commonwealth.” (p. 28). 

Chapter Il, “The Minister as Social Re- 
former,” tells the moving story of Walter 
Rauschenbusch, the minister-professor who 
preached the Kingdom of God and aroused 
the immature conscience of a nation and of 
many nations to the ethical duties of Chris- 
tian people. His life story is truly that of 
the social awakening of many people, and of 
the extension of social justice into many areas 
of human life where it had previously been 
unknown. 


You will be interested in the third chapter, 
“The Administrator as Social Reformer,” 
which is the story up to a few months ago 
of David E. Lilienthal. Here is told in 
graphic language the account of this truly 
great administrator who knows the meaning 
of democracy, by one who knows him per- 
sonally. We can thank the author for quot- 
ing in full Mr. Lilienthal’s answer to Senator 


McKellar before the Senate investigating . 


committee in which he gave one of the finest 
statements on American democracy ever 
given, and which should have silenced his 
inquisitors in confusion and shame. (p. 100- 
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102). Here is described the deep and active 
religious faith of this man who translates 
faith into democracy for the millions. 


Chapter IV, “The Saint as Social Re- - 


former,” gives an excellent account of the 
life and work of Mohandas K. Gandhi. 
“Gandhi was a saint who applied the scien- 
tific method in his search for the laws that 
govern in the realm of the spirit.” Oxnam 
quotes freely from the writings of this great 
spiritual leader. One at random, “Much of 
what passes as Christianity is a negation of 
the Sermon on the Mount. . . . I am speak- 
ing of Christian belief . . . as it is under- 
stood in the West... .” (p. 148). 

The last chapter deals with “The Mis- 
sionary as Social Reformer,” Albert Schweit- 
zer. Those of us who have read the recent 
Beacon Press books on Albert Schweitzer 
(and the author uses them with great appre- 
ciation) will find in them a more liberal in- 
terpretation of-the thinking of Schweitzer, 
yet here is a warm, sincere appreciation and 
a concise summary of the vastness which is 
the life of Schweitzer, and a fitting climax 
and conclusion to this notable book. 

A final word should be said in apprecia- 
tion of Bishop Oxnam, who himself is a “per- 
sonality in social reform,” and who writes 
understandingly of these six great leaders in 
social reform, for the reason that he belongs 
among them. No man has done more in re- 
cent years to awaken unsuspecting America 
to the dangers creeping up on us and our 
free institutions in the current efforts of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy to break down the 
traditional American democratic principle of 
the separation of church and state. Thanks 
to his early efforts many of us have become 
alerted to this great social issue, and com- 
mitted to the defense of this basic element 
of American freedom. GLENN 0. CANFIELD 


“May I comment on your general 
book review policy?” 


- explanations in the text. 


Romance and history 


TEN MILES OUT. A Guide Book to the 
Isles of Shoals. By Lyman V. Rutledge. 
Boston; The Isles of Shoals Unitarian As- 
sociation. 50c. 

This guide book (with heavy paper cover) 
comes as a welcome answer to a long-stand- 
ing need. Dr, Rutledge hopes it is the fore- 
runner of a more extensive history of this 
fascinating group of nine islands where he 
spends his summers, “ten miles out” from 
Portsmouth, N. H. (He is Executive Direc- 
tor of the Star Island Corporation.) The 
book is comprehensive, concise, and well- 
conceived. One map shows the distribution 
of the islands between Rye, N. H., and 
Kittery, Maine; and detailed maps of each 
of the three largest islands (Star, Appledore, 
and Smuttynose ) list for us points of interest 
by numbers, corresponding with numerical 
Seventeen pages 
are devoted to an invaluable “Shoals 
Chronology”— from 1492 to 1948. A bibli- 
ography is appended. 

The Isles of Shoals are noteworthy both 
for their rugged and picturesque topography 
and for their colorful.and romantic history, 
extending back 350 years, always with a 
strong flavor of the sea; and Dr. Rutledge 
achieves in this booklet a happy blending of 
these characteristics, 

Starting with the days of the Sieur de 
Monts and Captain John Smith, we glimpse 
successively the rise and decline of the town- 
ships of Appledore and of Gosport, with their 
thriving fishing industry —the mass exodus 
at the time of the Revolution — the rise of 
the summer hotel colony on Appledore, 
under Thomas B. Laighton, with its literary 
and artistic group brought to focus by his 
daughter Celia Thaxter — and finally the de- 
cline of the Appledore*Hotel, followed by 
the growth of the religious conferences on 
Star Island. There are also brief sketches of 
the old stone church on Star Island and of 
the White ‘Island lighthouse. . Interspersed 
are references to Indian attacks, pirates, 
shipwrecks, and murders, All this romance 
and history become more real by our now 
being able to identify the spots where the 
events took place and where the houses of 
many of the more colorful personages were 
located. 

All lovers of these surf-lashed granite 
islands will want to own a copy of Dr. Rut- 
ledge’s outstanding guide book. 

WILLIAM P, FOWLER 


On behalf of friendship 


THIS IS FRIENDSHIP: By Earl Ken- 
nell. New York: Richard R. Smith Pub- 
lisher, Inc. $2.50. 

This book, which I was given to review, 
is a platitudinous essay on friendship, hence 
uninformative and uninspired. 

I don’t recall having read anything quite 
so trite on behalf of friendship. Let me 
give you one “for instance”—“As a principle 
of friendship, kindness is the practice of such 
qualities as gentleness, tenderness and 
thoughtfulness, Synonyms, include: charity, 
amiability, humanity, benevolence and gen- 
erosity. Opposites of kindness include: 
cruelty, sefishness and harshness.” 

ERNEST H. SOMMERFELD 
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| The Beacon 
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One of the most important lists of 

religious books issued each year is 
the one sponsored by the Religious 
Publishers’ Group for Lenten read- 
ing. For 1950 the list of 25 books 
is selected by Dr. Halford E, Luc- 
cock of Yale. On the list is a Bea- 
con Press title — MAN’S DESTINY IN 
ETERNITY. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of the 1950 Lenten 
Reading circular issued by the 
Group will carry the following com- 
ment on this book: “Not light read- 
ing, but very rewarding. Discus- 
sions of immortality and of the idea 
of God as affected by modern 
knowledge, by such outstanding 
leaders of religious thought as 
William Ernest Hocking, Jacques 
Maritain, Reinhold Niebuhr, Maude 
Royden, Arthur H. Compton and 
others.” The book is made up of 
lectures given in the Lancaster 
(Pa.) Unitarian church, under the 
Garvin Fund, established by a 
prominent Unitarian layman. 


At year’s end various journals tot 
up the publishing record of the 
previous twelve-month. The critics 
were generous when they surveyed 
the Beacon Press list. The New 
York Times nominated, on its list of 
“outstanding books,” the Beacon 
' titles, AMERICAN FREEDOM AND 

CATHOLIC POWER by Paul Blanshard 
and a ovreaMeR’s jourNEY by 
. Morris Raphael Cohen. Newsweek 
_ picked the latter book and also 
) ESSAYS ON FREEDOM & POWER by 
_ Lord Acton. A panel of critics 
_ rounded up by The Saturday Re- 
| view of Literature came through 
with three votes for Beacon books; 

two for the Blanshard volume and 
one for the Cohen autobiography. 
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So much for year-end round-ups. 
Not to be forgotten is the American 
Library Association’s selection of 
AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC 

“POWER as one of the “50 outstand- 
ing religious books of the year,” 
announced several months ago. 
And the Religious Publishers’ 
Group of the American Book Pub- 
lishers’ Association has just issued 
its annual circular covering Prot- 
t books. In it are featured 


three Beacon books: the forth- 
coming ALBERT SCHWEITZER: LIFE 
AND MESSAGE by Magnus Ratter 
(the British Unitarian minister who 
has just transferred to Capetown); 
CORNERSTONES OF RELIGIOUS FREE- 
DOM IN AMERICA, edited by Joseph 
L. Blau, and MAN’s DESTINY IN 
ETERNITY. 
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TWO OF THE LARGEST and most dis- 
tinguished institutions of higher 
learning in America have requested 
Paul Blanshard to deposit with 
them early drafts and working 
papers of AMERICAN FREEDOM AND 
CATHOLIC POWER. The colleges 
want to make this material avail- 
able to scholars working in the 


same field. 
e ° s 


To aid in the processes of democra- 
tization, the American military gov- 
ernment authorities have requested 
permission to publish in Germany 
and Japan, the Beacon Press book, 
RECONSTRUCTION OF HUMANITY, by 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, the founder of 
the sociology department at Har- 
vard University. 
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The Harvard Research Center in 
Altruistic Investigation and Creativ- 
ity has appointed the Beacon Press 
its official publisher. First title in the 
Institute series (scheduled for early 
Spring, 1950): ALTRUISTIC LOVE: A 
STUDY OF AMERICAN GOOD NEIGH- 
BORS AND CHRISTIAN - CATHOLIC 
sAInTs. Author is Professor Soro- 
kin, director of the Institute. 
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American authorities in occupied 
countries, who have drawn upon 
Beacon Press books several times 
for aid in democratizing enemy 
countries, are now distributing ma- 
terial from THE WIT & WISDOM OF 
DEWEY. Permission for republica- 
tion was sought by the State De- 


partment. 
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Many people have remarked on the 
unusual pains taken by the Beacon 
Press on the physical presentation of 
its manuscripts. Special attention has 
been won by Charles Edwards Park’s 
CHRISTIANITY. This was designed 
by two friends of the Press in New 
York, Walter Huxley and Franz Hess 
of Huxley House. The first edition 
has now been exhausted and the book 
is back on the press. 


books 


Still a symbol 


EVOLUTION AND THE FOUNDERS 
OF PRAGMATISM. By Philip P. 
Wiener. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. $5. 


The author, professor of philosophy in the 
College of the City of New York, has long 
been interested in the logic and philosophy 
of science, beginning with his doctor’s thesis 
on Experimentalism in 1931, and including 
a number of later publications in cognate 
fields. Thus, the present book is within the 
region of Professor Wiener’s main philosoph- 
ical concern. 


The purpose of the book is to show the 
influence of the theory of evolution upon 
the rise of pragmatism, especially as es- 
poused in quite various forms by the fol- 
lowing notable thinkers in diverse fields: 
Charles Sanders Peirce, Chauncy Wright, 
William James, John Fiske, Nicholas St. John 
Green, and Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr. There are chapters devoted to each of 
these men. 


The dramatic start of the whole develop- 
ment from the idea of evolution to the idea 
of pragmatism was in a Metaphysical Club, 
organized by Peirce in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, back in the 1870’s. All the men 
named above participated in the discussions 
of the club. 


Now, how did the idea of evolution, that 
is, Darwinian evolution, at that time still 
new, encourage the pragmatic idea question. 

We are told how Peirce “attempted to con- 
vert the Darwinian ideas of chance variation 
and natural selection into an idea of an evo- 
lution of the mind by means of a logical com- 
petition among thoughts, which eliminates 
ideas not fit to stand for the truth fated 
to be discovered by those who investigate.” 
(p. 24). Again, “The meaning of a theory 
evolves with its experimental applications. 
. . . The function of ideas is to adjust man 
to a precarious and changing werld—these 
are essential aspects of the evolutionary 
meaning of the method of pragmatism.” 

Fiske pragmatically traced the growth of 
American institutions as Darwin traced the 
growth of species. His Cosmic Philosophy 
is not only an exposition and expansion of 
Spencerian evolution, but is of a decisively 
pragmatic outlook. 

James was profoundly influenced by Dar- 
win, not only in his Principles of Psychology, 
but in his notable books on pragmatism. 

The book is important as a contribution 
to the history of ideas. It is of especial 
interest to liberals, religious or otherwise, 
for as the author says in his Preface, “The 
pragmatic legacy . . . does provide a philo- 
sophical bulwark in the defense of freedom 
of inquiry and experimental ways of think- 
ing. 

In a Foreword, John Dewey, says: “His 
treatment of the ‘Foundations of Pragma- 
tism’ in terms of a deep, moving cultural 
current, takes us to a time when America 
was still a symbol of the dawn of a better 
day and was full of hope infused with 
courage,” JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 
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books 


Prejudice—it seems almost part of human nature 


REHEARSAL FOR DESTRUCTION. A 
Study of Political Anti-Semitism in Imperial 
Germany. By Paul W. Massing. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $4. 


Christmas Eve. Maybe this is a strange 
evening to write a review on The Rehearsal 
for Destruction, one of five studies in preju- 
dice sponsored by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. Yet, all day long I have been with 
friends, some of them Jewish; here, on my 
desk are season’s greetings some of them 
sent to a Christian of German origin by 
Jewish friends. Our common will to prevent 
the “rehearsal for destruction” from coming 
again to full performance has given our 
friendship a new sincerity and determina- 
tion. Thus, it seems right that I devote my 
Christmas Eve to this, our common endeavor. 

Prejudice seems almost part of human 
nature. We all have it, more or less. Yet, 
neither prejudice nor its roots are the sub- 
ject of Massing’s research work. His was 
the task to show how the existing prejudice 
has been used in the struggle for political 
power by the reactionary and imperialist 
forces of the Germany of Bismarck and the 
Kaiserreich. To do this, Massing has col- 
lected impressive facts. He has not always 
avoided getting lost in detail — even so, his 
study lends itself to several striking con- 
clusions. First, although the German middle 


Dream of unity 


WESTERN UNION: A Study of the Trend 
toward European Unity. By Andrew and 
Frances Boyd. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press. $8. 


This is a good book to read — and to use 
as a reference—for all who are interested in 
European unity. This study was sponsored 
by the United Nations Association of Great 
Britain and published here by the Public 
Affairs Press. 

The Boyds begin by presenting some of 
the major problems of present-day Europe. 
With this as focus they then trace the dream 
of a united Europe from the time of Dante 
to our own. Statesmen, churchmen, phi- 
losophers and kings, names familiar and 
names that are strange to us drew plans, 
wrote books and proposed treaties for the 
unification of Europe. 

Much attention is given to the Briand 
Memorandum of 1929, a proposal submitted 
to the League of Nations by the French 
statesman, Aristide Briand. Undaunted by 
the intervening war, Mr. Churchill and 
others have taken up the cause of a united 
Europe. The creation of the Council of 
Europe in January, 1949, is a tribute to 
these efforts. The Brussels Treaty, the Mar- 
shall Plan and the North Atlantic Pact are 
perhaps more tangible evidence of the trend 
toward European unity. 

Your reviewer wonders if the march of 
world events has not made European union 
a matter of secondary importance. Co- 
operation is essential and regional agree- 
ments are useful, but to place overweening 
emphasis on united Europe betrays minds 
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class was the main carrier of anti-semitism, 
no social nor religious section was completely 
immune to it. In the second place: anti- 
semitism was the emotional force which en- 
abled strange alliances between groups with 
different, even conflicting economic interests; 
alliances directed against the liberal and 
democratic forces of Germany (so similar, 
by the way, to the anti-negro emotions and 
their political results in the South!). Third: 
the waves of anti-semitism have been closely 
related to the periods of economic depres- 
sions. Finally: anti-semitic propaganda was 
the means by which the imperialist forces 
created in millions that feeling of superiority 
which was to become their “justification” for 


domination, oppression and final extermina- - 


tion of others. 

Hitler’s anti-semitic propaganda was 
neither original nor new. Massing has pub- 
lished documents from the Bismarck and 
Hohenzollern era which bear overwhelming 
similarity to the documents of Naziism. The 
pattern was there — Hitler had but to trans- 
late it into action. It may take many gen- 
erations before prejudice has vanished from 
our minds and is chased out from even our 
subconscious caves. Until then, the best we 
can do is to be alert to its dangers. In this, 
Paul Massing’s book is a valuable guide from 
which we can read the pattern. 

ERNA VON PUSTAU 


befogged by the mists of the past. To say 
that the union of Europe is more important 
because more readily obtainable than world 
union, is to speak the mind of 1914, not 
1949, WILLIAM JENKINS 


“Whitehead revisited’ 


SCIENCE AND COSMIC PURPOSE. By 
Kelvin Van Nuys. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $8. 


As the title suggests, this book is an at- 
tempt to find cosmic purpose in spite of the 
seeming negations of science. The author 
does not try to prove the fact of Cosmic Pur- 
pose; he simply sets out to demonstrate that 
the assumption that science provides a 
barrier to meaningfulness is ill-founded. 
“The sole question is whether some of the 
older supposed disproofs of God need longer 
prohibit men’s speculations and seekings for 
belief.” 

Humanists may not like his thesis that, 
“the supposedly innocuous transfer of faith 
from cosmic purpose to human objectives is 
a transfer from the supply of power to what 
consumes power, from the source of holy 
enthusiasm to mere pointless toil.” But 
liberals in general should receive with en- 
thusiasm his rejection of the fallacy of try- 
ing to fit a static concept of good to a dy- 
namic idea of existence. Also the reminder 
that, “Process is not a reason. . . . Process 
by itself remains mere onerous, secular work, 
and fails to fire us with joy when we are 
not assured of its intrinsic necessity for some 
divine plan . . .” ought not be dismissed 
lightly. 

Believing evil to be the great stumbling 


block to cosmic meaning, he finds evil a nec- 
essity for good in his Dynamic Concept o! 
Good: that good is ultimate and both proces: 
and evil are called into being by it; that be- 
hind process there is value which give: 
meaning to it. This makes moral growth ¢ 
necessity and gives a strong call for men tc 
overcome evil. Moreover, it gives signifi. 
cance on a cosmic level to this “overcoming’ 
—a noticeable deficiency in humanism anc 
the older naturalism. “The struggle for good. 
ness and unity out of evil and disunity i: 
neither unnatural nor a futile, obstructing 
happenstance, Such conflict is a part anc 
parcel of the very being of goodness, The 
beginning-movement of imperfection is < 
sign that effort is to be made in order thai 
good experience might exist.” 

But does one come away with the feeling 
“Well, there is meaning in life?” Not unles: 
he is already so persuaded. Frankly, it seem: 


* a shame that this most longed-for revelatior 


to our society cannot be made with more 
clarity and understanding. Essentially, the 
book is Whitehead revisited; when we dc 
get Van Nuys we find him -writing as if ne 
one but Whitehead were going to read the 
book. This is not to say that the book evi. 
dences confused thinking — but why must i 
be so complicated (no wonder people stil 
stick to their illusions). Perhaps the autho: 
will write another bock explaining this book 
then we will be much more able to judge 
his contribution. 

) PAUL N. CARNES 


Foundation stones 


AMERICA’S REAL RELIGION By A 
Powell Davies. Boston; Beacon Press, $1. 


In this little book the author vividly out 
lines what he calls “The struggle for the 
mind of America” between the hierarchy o: 
the Roman Catholic Church and the tradi 
tions of democracy with civil and religiou: 
liberty which have come down to us fron 
the founding fathers of the republic. h 
effect he provides footnotes to Blanshard’ 
American Freedom and Catholic Power, witl 
abundant citations to justify the thesis o 
both authors that the spiritual basis o: 
American democracy is faith in the right 
and potentialities of the individual soul, anc 
belief that man is not made for the state o: 
church, but that state and church exist t 
promote the true well-being of man. A: 
Dr. Davies points out, this faith is not ix 
conflict with the teachings of Jesus, but i 
does oppose any authoritarian controls whick 
suppress freedom of thought and speech. He 
discusses the liberal religious views of the 
leaders of the Revolutionary era, and th 
reactionary elements in the social orde 
opposed to them, and lines up scene al 
the forward-looking American thinkers, dowt 
to the present day, in support of his thesis. 

The book gives the impression of beings 
rather hastily compiled — more a successiot 
of notes intended for the much greater am 
plification which the subject deserves than : 
carefully finished production — but it is none 
the less a valuable handbook for all wh 
really wish to understand the ethical anc 
spiritual ideals which are the foundatior 
stones of our national life. 


HENRY WILDER FOOT! 
1 


aa 


Albert Schweitzer’s year in Europe in retrospect 


You are now back in your hospital with 
your African natives, organizing and operat- 
ing, as you did thirty or more years ago. For 
our studying and writing you still have 
only those hours late at night. But for a 
year we had you with us, even though we 
had to share you with the Americans. The 
Goethe speech at Aspen required so much of 
your time that you were taken away from 
us and from your other literary plans more 
than was agreeable to you and to us as 
well. Yet we look back with joy on our 
many fortunate and unforgettable times to- 
gether. 

When we saw each other for the first 

e after so many years, you laid before 


tions of the voyage, but the spirit sparkled 
‘more than ever. You were with us, also, 
when we formed the Swiss Society for the 
Lambarene Hospital. Later, as was so com- 
pletely against your custom, but nevertheless 
heartily and with bubbling liveliness, you 
granted an interview to a large group of en- 
fet students. Or again, I think of the 
afternoon when, bending over a book on his- 
torical theology, you worked at my desk—or 
of the hour in the station restaurant when 
you told us stories of your trip to America. 
rwards, we went with you to your third 
class compartment on the Scandinavian Ex- 
press for your excursion to Stockholm. 


In Gunsbach you did not have a restful 
ime. What you had to endure from all the 
mnounced and unannounced visitors! How 
uch time you squandered in your kindness 
to them! Your gentle secretary, Mrs. Martin, 
had the most unpleasant task, like Cerberus, 
of having to guard both the door and tele- 
‘phone. 

_ Many of us here, as well as those in other 
countries, would have liked to have heard 
you speak or play in public. But you con- 
sistently refused, knowing well that if you 
once consented, there would have been 
end of such performances. Only for the 
Americans did you make an exception, 
th with heavy heart, and then only 
through devotion to the hospital. (We all 
now how the concern for your chosen life 
work has claimed all your time.) Yet even 
further did you do it on account of Goethe, 
about whom you spoke again this year in 
Aspen and from there to the world, for you 
are likewise deeply devoted to him. 

This time you spoke less programmatically 
than in the Goethe speech delivered in 
'rankfurt on the 100th Anniversary Festival 
#f his death, but perhaps this time you per- 
eived still more deeply in Goethe, as you 
rstand him, what man so sorely needs 
t the contemporary world. Again you por- 

ed his life and work in as immediately 
onal a manner as before, when you won 
C e prize, though you have done it 
en more comprehensively and with more 
stration because of the many years of 


A letter to the Doctor in the primeval forest 
on his 75th birthday, January 14 


conscious association with his work and life. 

We experience the same thing with the 
reading of this Aspen speech as did those at 
that other Goethe Festival in St. Paul’s 
Church at Frankfurt, at which you were 
present. Of that Festival a commentator 
wrote: “Everyone very suddenly had the 
feeling that with Albert Schweitzer ‘a piece 
of Goethe’ had stepped bodily into the 
crowd, a man, who not only embodied the 
Faustian figure, but who at the same time 
might be called the: greatest active follower 
of Christ today.” 

I know that you are averse to all such 
glorification. Therefore, I have refrained in 
this letter, which should reach you on your 
75th birthday, from any extolling of that 
kind. I have declared my thanks. to you 
only by recalling in a few lines both what 
you have been to us during your last, all 
too brief stay in Europe, and what you have 
given us. 

But I must mention here one more thing: 
the afternoon shortly before your departure, 
when we, together with Martin Werner, 
went over the manuscript of that work which 
should be described as your theological testa- 
ment. A year ago it was only a quarter 
finished—the rest was merely a rough sketch. 
But in the meantime, despite many hin- 
drances, you have worked it out. And with 
what clarity of seeing the basic issues! With 
what terseness of formulation! Once again 
you enter the theological arena to fight for 
the truth of the Kingdom of God, as it has 
dawned upon you in the preaching of Jesus 
and as it has been concealed in part within 
the New Testament and even in the history 
of the Church in an unrecognizable form. 
You fight further to place this Kingdom, 
which today is in the darkness, back again in 
the light. The Kingdom of God and Chris- 
tianity will be a volume that will be on a 
par with The Quest for the Historical Jesus 
and The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, and 
that will powerfully extend their train of 
thought. 

With its perusal we have the impression 


that the work is, so to speak, ready for the 


“But my religion is even more cosmic 
—it applies to the whole vertebrate 
phylum.” 
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press. We would have liked most of all to 
have kept it here, so that it could appear as 
soon as possible. The world waits for your 
message. 


But you have taken the curiously bundled 
manuscript back with you to Lambarene. We 
are afraid not only that your pet antelopes 
might chew on the manuscript, but further 
that you might have no time left for theo- 
logical work after the press of other things. 
For you follow devotedly Goethe’s “De- 
mands of the Day,” about which you said in 
your latest Goethe speech: “We have to 
open our eyes in order to take account of 
what our next duties are and then to under- 
take them. With that we become men, 
men fit in the right way to be on the lookout 
for what we have next to do.” To that you 
cite in agreement: “The vividly gifted spirit, 
holding itself in practical work to the most 
immediate thing, is the most excellent on 
earth.” 


The more we try to picture your life, 
the more we recognize how you have let 
yourself be led by this insight. Thus it has 
come about that you have not always done 
what might appear to us as the timely thing. 
But it becomes increasingly clear to us by 
watching your life work that it was just 
this that invested your life with its unique 
and exemplary greatness. For that reason 
then we must leave it to your judgment 
what shall now happen to this manuscript 
and to the other one, which will conclude 
your Philosophy of Civilization. And we are 
also resigned to your decision whether we 
shall see you again in the spring, as you 
have intimated. 

“The Demands of the Day,” by which you 
determine your activities, belongs to time, 
yet not to time. You hear therein the “Fol- 
low me.” You have learned to understand 
this for us in a quite new way, no less by 
your life than by your scientific work. For 
that reason I would like to say to you on 
your 75th birthday what you said last sum- 
mer about Goethe: So many here and abroad, 
as they think about you, will have to thank 
you for what you have given them through 
your genuine and deep, ethical and religious 
wisdom about life. 

“Joyfully I profess that I belong with 
them.” 

PROF. FRITZ BuRI, Basle, Switzerland 


No trinitarian, he! 


I was rather amused at the reference in 
the November Register in the article by Mr. 
Blau to Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman. There 
was a comment there in regard to his view 
on Dewey’s idea of God that Dr. Wieman 
was a “Christian Trinitarian.” As Dr. Wie- 
man is a member of our Unitarian Church 
here in Eugene, and as I know he has writ- 
ten both to the Register and to Dr. Lupton 
indicating his concurrence with the state- 
ment of the necessity for Unitarianism to 
stand for universal religion, I doubt that 
Mr. Blau’s characterization is true to fact.... 

By way of a personal note, I know that 
Dr. Wieman was not particularly amused by 
the statement that he was a Christian trin- 
itarian. 

REY. SIDNEY A. PETERMAN, Eugene, Ore. 
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open forum 


Are our By-Laws holding us back? 


In the year 1906, there were about as 
many Unitarians in the United States and 
Canada as there are today. Since the popu- 
lation of these countries is much larger to- 
day than it was in 1906, Unitarians now are 
a smaller percent of the total—we have really 
lost ground! 


Even though we are growing, why can’t 
we expand faster? There are many reasons. 
The First Unitarian Church of Flushing be- 
lieves that our By-Laws are among the things 
retarding our growth. Our By-Laws are 
holding us back!! 


Because of this conviction the Flushing 
Church, at the last May Meetings, proposed 
an amendment to Article 1, Section 5 so that 
it will read as follows: 


The Association recognizes that while its 
constituency is congregational in tradition 
and polity, the following principles inherent 
in the Unitarian way of life, must in good 
faith be acceptable to the constituency: 


Individual freedom of belief. 

Discipleship to advancing knowledge. 

The democratic process in human relations. 

Universal brotherhood, undivided by na- 
tion, race or creed. 

Allegiance to the cause of a united world 
community. 


Next May at Boston, we should pass this 
proposed amendment because our present 
statement of purposes is inadequate. What 
do our By-Laws now express regarding our 
principles? If we examine them we find 
two ideas. (1) We unite to promote love to 
God and to man. (2) One does not have to 
have God or man to be a good Unitarian. 
So our By-Laws tell us very little. All they 
tell us is that the majority of Unitarians, 
at the time of adoption, believed in loving 
God and man. What do we unite on today? 
There is no official word on this. We seem 
to be saying to the world that Unitarians do 
not unite on anything—that is, not enough 
for official print. Note: we do not even go 
on record in favor of individual freedom of 


belief. 


Unitarians need authentic words about the 
bond of union, and the Five Points of Uni- 
tarian Advance can serve as a good state- 
ment. We should have the Five Points in 
our By-Laws for the following reasons. (1) 
If a man is a member of one of our churches, 
he should have the right to unite with any 
other Unitarian church. A Negro Unitarian 
was not allowed to join our church in At- 
lanta. But under our present setup the 
Atlanta group had a perfect right to keep 
him out because the preeminent, proclaimed 
principle in our constitution is that each 
church can do as it pleases. (2) Humanists 
and theists, Christians and non-Christians 
should be able to feel at home in all of our 
societies. Without the Five Points, a church 
can remain strictly Christian, strictly human- 
ist, or strictly something else. (3) We need 
to state in no uncertain terms that we stand 
for individual freedom of belief, democracy 
and brotherhood. These principles are 
closely related; they are principles that we 
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should not compromise. We ought to stand 
for complete individual freedom of belief for 
humanity. Let us not condemn a man even 
if his free-thinking leads him to believe that 
democracy and brotherhood are wrong. But 
as Unitarians let us welcome as members 
only those whose freethinking has led them 
to believe in democracy and love to all men. 
This is the only way to protect our move- 
ment; this is the only way to have vital Uni- 
tarianism. 

Democracy and brotherhood need to be 
proclaimed by us. At present a church can 
turn communist or fascist and still have the 
right to call itself by the Unitarian name. 
Remember: our greatest, expressed prin- 
ciple now is the unlimited freedom of each 
church. 

I believe that the majority of freethinkers 
believe in brotherhood. They are not inter- 
ested in a segregated church. If we are to 
interest these thinkers, we must be brave 
enough to come out openly for the brother- 
hood of all mankind. May we be followers 
of Jefferson: “I am ready to say to every 
human being. “Thou art my brother.’” (4) 
Many accuse us of doing as we please, of 
doing the easy thing. But the Five Points 
state that we stand for discipleship to ad- 
vancing truth or knowledge. This statement 
tells the world that we endeavor to follow 
our consciences and that we endeavor to 
educate them. We endeavor to comfort and 
strengthen one another, to bring hope and 
happiness by helping each person to think 
his own thoughts—by helping each person 
to be a good disciple to advancing knowl- 
edge or truth. 


The Flushing Church not only proposed 
the Five Points but did it in a special way. 
Notice that we did not alter Section 1 which 
says that the Association exists to promote 
the love of God. Flushing Unitarians desire 
to make it clear that those who want to 
worship God in our churches may do so. 
We are more than a debating society; we 
are a religious institution. Let all of our 
churches make it possible for God to be 
worshiped, for the theist to feel at home. 
Notice, also, that we did not say that we 
unite on worshiping God. We unite on 
the Five-Points, but those who want to wor- 
ship God may do so, We will not only al- 
low the worship of God; we will also help 
men to do this, 


I have heard three objections that I would 
like to answer. Some tell us that if we put 
the Five Points in the By-Laws, next year 
someone will want to add more. Sure 
someone will want to add; but liberals are 
not going to put orthodox principles in their 
constitution. The American people passed a 
law against murder, but now they are not 
going to pass a law against everything. Uni- 
tarians can go as far as they should and no 
farther. 


A second group of people object because 
they want to leave each individual Unitarian 
completely free. Under the new setup the 
individual would be perfectly free to think 
for himself. If he decides that he can no 


longer believe in brotherhood and democ- 
racy, he must at least realize that he is no 
longer a good Unitarian. 

A third group of people do not like the 
wording although they are in favor of the 
spirit. We will never get a wording on any- 
thing that is completely acceptable to all. 
If we like the general ideas, let us not be 
so picayune. A group of New England min- 
isters have come out endorsing a statement 
on universal religion. This is-all right, but 
it adds nothing to the Five Points. If they 
believe that Unitarians should stand for this 
spirit, let them vote for the Advance Prin- 
ciples which have already been discussed 
all over this country and Canada. 

In conclusion, let me relate a little inci- 
dent. A man said to me, “Morgan, I like 
your ideas. I would like to unite with your 
church. if you can show me something from 
your headquarters that demonstrates clearly 


’ that your denomination is what you say it 


is.” Well, I can show certain pamphlets. 
But they are not enough especially since 
they are contradicted by our present By- 
Laws. Our pamphlets say that we unite 
in the spirit of the Five Points. Our By- 
Laws say that we stand for the unlimited 
freedom of each church! 

I believe that the vast majority of us do 
unite in the spirit of the Five Points. Ours 
is a good denomination, We need to put 
our names clearly where our hearts are. 
Pass the Flushing Amendment next May 
and help to make Unitarianism a greater 
movement for the good of the whole world. 


REV. SOLON D. MORGAN, Flushing, N. Y. 


Confused and 
shaky defense 


It would be very unfair to liberals and to 
the cause of liberalism to let Mrs. Frederick 
A. Thulin, Jr., get away with her confused 
and shaky defense of the Catholic Church. 

Mrs. Thulin should understand that lib- 
eralism is not appeasement of evil. If liberal- 
ism means anything, it means to fight against 
totalitarianism wherever it is found, even if it 
hides behind the cross. 

Liberals and Unitarians who know the evil 
nature of the Catholic Church and of her 
greed for unlimited political power and re- 
main silent for fear of being tagged as Com- 
munists or bigots, do a great disservice to 
Freedom and truth. History has shown in 
tragic lessons that appeasement, whether of 
the Right or of the Left, of political or 
spiritual dictators, is always disastrous to 
those who practice it, for they are the first 
to pay the price of tolerating and not fight- 
ing evil, »500" 

J. M. NOVELLA, Miami, Florida 


Hardly fair 

I believe that the publishing of the letter 
of Mrs, Frederick Thulin, Jr., in reply to 
one by Helen Tufts Bailie, was hardly fair to 
Mrs. Bailie. There is really no question that 
the statements made by her were essentially 
correct if not absolutely true, and that all 
that are not self-evident could be proved if 
time and space could be given. 

Mrs. Thulin’s letter should have been re- 
ferred to Mrs. Bailie, who, in turn, could 
have enlightened the lady by correspond- 


GEORGE E. SMITH, Norton, Mass. 


. . . For the past century or more many 
questions have been asked about Jesus. To- 
day, more than ever, many are asking ques- 
tions about Jesus, particularly those of us 
who profess to “liberal” religion. Most of 
these questions seem to resolve themselves 
into just one question, namely: “Is it true 
what the Gospels say about Jesus?” 

The answers given to this question fall into 
three groups. 

(1) “None of it is true, therefore I repu- 
diate Christianity.” 

(2) “Much of it is myth, but much must 
be true, particularly the Sermon on the 
Mount and other great sayings, too great for 
an Apostle to have written. Therefore I re- 
-main a Christian with reservations.” 

(3) “All of it is true, miracles and all. 
It is heresy to even question it. Therefore I 
am a devout Christian.” 

The three answers might be put together 
to form a scene showing the grounds of 
| Christianity sloping gently upward to a 


cliff. Those who said “No” would be repre- 
sented as jumping off the cliff. Those who 
j said “Part” would be represented as cling- 
ing to dirt and rocks at the edge of the 
cliff, while those who said “All” would be 
_ shown as well back from the edge of the 
_ cliff on the solid ground of Christianity. But, 
_ all would be seen to be staying or leaving 
_ because of the truth or untruth of the 
_ Gospels. 
- Filling in this scene in our imagination 
. it is apparent that there is something absurd 
about this scene. Here are the three groups 
we have in our immediate religious world. 
_ One group is saying in effect: “The Gospels 
are untrue, so, having no particular place 
to go, I leave Christianity and jump into 
; a religious vacuum, shouting as loud as I 
can for others to come and join me.” Another 
group is saying: “The Gospels are only partly 
true. It is difficult to tell what is true 
_ and what is not true. We accept the wis- 
dom of Jesus but reject his miracles and 
the fabulous details of his life. But this is 
very unsure ground and we cannot say at 
, What particular spot any person should 
stand. We do not wish to shoulder respon- 
“ sibility for such risky business. We recom- 
mend that you choose your own stand with- 
out making us responsible for it.” While 
the third group is saying: “The Gospels are 
entirely true. We were told they were true, 
and we see no need to question. Besides, 
look where questioning has got those others.” 
The seventy thousand Unitarians include 
Il three groups; jumpers, clingers, and con- 
ervatives. For every jumper there are a thou- 
sand clingers, and for every thousand cling- 
ers, ten thousand conservatives. People out- 
the Unitarian faith, however, seem to 
el that all Unitarians are jumpers or cling- 
, ignoring the fact that there are many 
pers and clingers who are not Unitarians. 
umpers and clingers are courageous 
nul ‘: not to be dented, but that their 
ent position is unenviable can be proved 
the poverty of their numbers. It is time 
ed the question we are asking. 
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Jumpers, clingers, stand-patters 


Perhaps we have already found the only an- 
swers that are inherent in that question. “Is 
it true what the Gospels say about 
lessees. 

The solution would seem to be the pro- 
pounding of a profounder question, one on 
which we could accept Jesus if we believe, 
and reject Jesus if we disbelieve without 
jumping off into space. Such a question 
might be: “Was Jesus, as represented by the 
Apostles, telling us the truth about God and 
God’s Kingdom?” 

Such a question would be consistent with 
humankind’s long search for God and would 
renew discussion along more profitable lines. 
Such a question would support sectarian 
boundaries according to concepts of God in- 
stead of understanding of history, or love of 
ritual. Further, such a question would re- 
solve confusion and bring about a desirable 
new clarity of concept, for such answers are 
contained within the question. 

“Did Jesus tell us the truth about God and 
His Kingdom?” 

We do not know. But surely it is a ques- 
toin worthy of exploration. Surely it is a 
question worth some thought and study to 
answer. Surely it is a question that would 
do much to break the present log-jam of 
secular absurdities. 

To answer this question we have three 
sources of knowledge, the knowledge that 
is handed down to us in the Gospels, 
the historical knowledge of all ages which 
we have gleamed with so much study, and 
the more intimate knowledge of our own 
lives and experiences in the present day. Ex- 
amination of these three sources with this 
question in mind, and in as unbiased a 
manner as possible, plus a balancing of the 
teachings of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels 
with our present day experience and the 
experiences of recorded history, should give 
us a start on the road we want to travel. 
If we believe that what Jesus tells us about 
God and His kingdom be true, we can go on 
from there to translate our beliefs into con- 
sistent action. If we believe part of what 
he said is true, we can, as liberals, reject all 
the parts we consider as untrue once and for 
all, compile the parts we think are true, and 
act on our beliefs in those parts. If, how- 


“I believe you'll find the same phenom- 
enon ascribed to Simon Magus and described 
also in the apochryphical writings and 
in the Clementine documents, although I'd 
have to go to my library to be certain.” 
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ever, we decide that none of it is true, we 
will find ourselves free to search elsewhere 
for the truth about God and God’s Kingdom. 
For true liberals such an evaluation of be- 
lief and subsequent acting on belief is neces- 
sary, just as it has always been necessary 
for liberals to evaluate and act on their 
beliefs. The longer we put it off the more 
we are in danger of losing our present in- 

tellectual eminence. 
EDNA COFFIN ENOS, Brockton, Mass. 


The ‘disinherited’ 

In reply to Dr. Marion Ham’s letter in the 
November issue, may I suggest that just as 
the United World Federalists may have 
found a way ,of bringing about a successful 
means of world government, perhaps those 
in favor of a more liberal and universal 
church may solve the problem of a world 
church and religion. In any event surely 
both are worth trying. 

It is true that those persons who have 
churches, and are satisfied with them, will 
probably stick. They are “not ready.” But 
what of the many, many “disinherited”—the 
agnostics, atheists and free-thinkers—who, 
although they have a sincere yen for beauty, 
wisdom and brotherhood and for all good 
creative thought, have no common meeting 
place in which to commune and strive 
mutually? 

The joining of the above groups, together 
with the Unitarians and Universalists, could 
conceivably bring together enough persons 
so that their combined efforts might ap- 
proach or even surpass that of, for instance, 
the Roman Catholic Church, and thus nullify 
the admittedly harmful practices perpetrated 
by it. This in itself might be a worthy goal. 
But most important, it would provide a com- 
mon meeting ground for those who are in- 
terested in truth, beauty and the ultimate 
brotherhood of all mankind, but who cannot 
sincerely make the necessary concessions to- 
ward a belief in an undefined, vague and ex- 
traneous entity such as “God” (and thus can- 
not help but feel hypocritical or foolish in 
the face of prayer and verbal references to 
“God”), to ally themselves with a church 
in which these things are formally recog- 
nized. 
Surely a church could so organize itself 
that those who do believe in “God” and 
prayer could indulge their belief in the 
privacy of the home, or on the mountaintop, 
or silently in the subway, and thus leave 
church activities sufficiently liberal and gen- 
eral as to make them appealing to persons 
who are “religious” in the Deweyan sense 
of the word. 

In regard to abandoning our traditional 
emphasis on Christianity (with all due re- 
spect for the teachings of Jesus Christ), 
would not just one more separating influence 
be eliminated if the similarity of the teach- 
ings of all the wise men, world teachers and 
philosophers, were emphasized instead? In 
this way nothing need be lost, and much 
could be gained. 

Church services could be so reorganized as 
to replace the conservative responsive read- 
ings with the reading of some great, moving, 
philosophical poetry; to replace the tradi- 
tional hymns with new lyrics or perhaps 
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even better with the wordless intoning of 
inspiring religious music (fumbling with 
comparatively unfamiliar words frequently 
and substantially detracts from the emotional 
response to the music itself and religion as 
we know is a matter not only of the intellect 
but of the emotions); and to involve a verbal 
appeal on the part of the pastor to the 
“better nature” of the members of the con- 
gregation, instead of a prayer to a vague 
entity to which it is all too easy for the in- 
dividual to unconsciously shunt a large por- 
tion of what should be personal responsi- 
bility. 

A church service such as barely outlined 
above should give rise to no “disagreements, 
controversies, and dogma-storms” since noth- 
ing of a “supernatural” and speculative na- 
ture would be either denied, affirmed or 
implied. 

It would replace a separatist, and perhaps 
selfish, adherence to “our traditional Unitar- 
ian relationship to Christianity” with an all- 
embracing recognition of all creative thought, 
teaching and wisdom and all the great teach- 
ers. Nothing would be surrendered, and 
much, so very much, would be retained. Is 
not the sacrifice of a part for the whole an 
ultimately inevitable and profitable proce- 
dure? 

A church of this kind would really leave 
the speculative to the individual (our pres- 
ent church does not in fact), and would be 
really liberal in practice as well as in pre- 
cept. It would thus attract to it, slowly at 
first and then more quickly, countless num- 
bers of worthy persons at present excluded 
and “disinherited,” who are now “equal to 
it” and “fitted for it in this stage of man’s 
development.” Others would come later on 
when they also would be “equal to it.” 

Is not the really “pertinent question” this: 
Are we, as Unitarians and Universalists our- 
selves, “equal to it?” 

DORIS JACKSON, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The last word 


It is pathetic to see non-resistance come 
forward after every war to take its “Oscar” 
for having chosen “the better part,” not 
taking part in the war at all. The repre- 
sentation is that this is following a counsel 
of perfection, without compromise on the 
second best, as the sexless vocations have 
made a higher choice than those who marry 
and carry on the race. A certain result of 
this counsel would be to end the race. The 
certain result of this other counsel, not to 
help in the fight, might be to end civilization. 


A war for survival against the wolf pack 
is a physical fact to be dealt with. It is sad 
but true that there are stages of life not up 
to being conquered by love. There is only 
one result from trying it, the lovers are 
liquidated. Unfortunately, there are still 
levels of life, classified physically as mam- 
malian biped, that are as immune to love as 
cyclone, rattler or wolf pack. The realistic 
appraisal of Gandhi’s kind of power and 
technique is that it would have been crushed 
in a month by Hitler, Mussolini and Japan, 
and not have been heard from again for a 
thousand years. This likely is facing up 
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straight and clear-headed to a tragic life 
situation. ee 
ust by what process of reasoning, or 
pe Sick fold on ee 
ethical absolute when all other absolutes 
have gone down before the findings that 
things are true only relatively, varying with 
the factors of time, space and human cir- 
cumstances? Just why should the word of 
one man, with no learning or experience in 
the field, be the last word on resistance any 
more than his word as a bachelor, and suc- 


ceeding bachelor and spinster aggregations ~ 


in his name, should be the last word on 
marriage and divorce? One does not make 
any more sense than the other. 

Hasn’t the time come for Liberals to ad- 
vance beyond the “Me, too” with orthodoxy 


on the basis of what Jesus said? If it could « 
be established just what he said about any- 


thing, what difference would it make? A 
number of things he said can be checked 
now and he was about 100 per cent wrong, 
for example, medicine, the end of the world, 
and taking a chance improvidently with the 
lilies and the birds. This puts the prima 
facie weight on the side of his being equally 
wrong on other matters that cannot be 
checked so accurately. These surviving 
absolutes for Liberals without foundation, 
make us as weary and provoked as the sur- 
viving absolutes, equally without foundation, 
on birth control and hospital practice in the 
hands of the celibates against the sound 
knowledge of the doctors. 

The fact is that all who are spinning out 
speculation now on ethical absolutes, and 
doing it in perfect safety, are here at a 
great price. That price for some was loss of 
sight, hearing, arms and legs, or two-thirds 
of their normal time here in the sun. With 
all this many of them had to sacrifice some- 
thing of conscience, too. This moral prissi- 
ness that damns them with faint praise as 
ethically a little lower usurps the place where 
gratitude naturally and honorably would be. 
It is a pity that the word “Honor” and what 
it means never got into the Book or into the 
vocabulary of churchmen who, unfortu- 
nately, were to become the last word in 
moral judgment. 

REV. JOHN MALICK, Provincetown, Mass. 


A little less lagging 


Just what is so funny about the janitor 
cartoon in the December Register? Is it 
because a janitor is posing as a preacher and 
talking philosophy? I laughed when I read 
it and then somehow it didn’t seem so fumny. 
You see they did not teach philosophy at the 
high school I attended. I lived my first fifty 
years without ever having read any phil- 
osophy on purpose. And if I could have my 
ea i, Td “druther” have another first 

y years without philosophy than a second 
fifty years with philosophy. . . . 


lag” will be just a little less lagi 
JOSEPH O'DONNELL, Wash. 


Fellowship Units, now i i 
i way, as “seedling 


To encourage the Fellowships to regard 
themselves as seedling churches will hurt the 

ject in many ways. 

(1) It will tend to the record of the 
old days when small churches by the dozen 
were every year only to succumb 
within a short time, even with subsidy, be- 
cause they were in unpromising places, 
financially impossible to sustain, or numeri- 
cally too small. 

{2) It will encourage requests to head- 
ava cannot possibly meet if it is to subsidize 
new churches. j 
(3) It could defeat the present plan to 


tan or ” areas. 

(4) It could affect unfavorably the 
method of in izing and serv- 
icing the Fi ips and restrict the i 
bilities that Fellowships have in being able 

We Unitarians have limitless aliti 


But we can fail not only by neglecting to 
provide the best possible program ai 


aids and 
helpful oversight, but by starting them off 
with the wrong idea that they are “seedling 
churches.” So please, 
them as Fellowships. 


refer to 


ples of Jesus is necessary. 

the light of what we know about Jesus 
iy, I wonder if it would be possible to 
arize these principles for earnest seek- 
of the truth. 


_ Did Jesus believe in a life entirely devoted 
: crificial love? Was he not a man limited 


by the customs and beliefs of his time? Did 
he not think heaven and hell to be nearby 
localities? Did he not believe in the sur- 
vival of the human body after death? 

_ Did not Jesus curse other men with dif- 
-feren' ical notions from his own? 
Is there not a great deal of gross materialism 
in the orthodox Christian faiths—the survival 


enough about the teachings 
and works of Jesus to justify a religion based 
exclusively on theism? Is not the Unitarian 
‘ehurch more ethical than Christian today? 


and “Christian” of all religious believers? 
Should. not Unitarian laymen be commis- 
pned to spread the true gospel to earnest 
inquirers by study and “schools-of-living” 
groups? WENDELL F. FARBINGTON, 


a4 Eureka Springs, Ark. 


New fuel for fires 

I regret that my first communication in 
several years should be prompted by a nega- 
tive reaction to a new department established 
‘in the Register for the airing of controversies 
within the denomination. I thought we had 
putgrown and rejected the false assumption 
—rather prevalent among us a year or two 
‘ago—that the measure of denominational 
‘Strength could be taken by the amount 
bf internecine strife we could sustain, or, 
perhaps more accurately, foment. The pre- 
mium put on contentiousness is, to me, a sign 
of poverty of imagination and shallowness 
of conception as to the real job of religious 
liberalism: it’s gravel coming up the pump- 
Pipe a poor substitute for the mighty stream 

i ! 

I pleadingly suggest an alternative to your 
“controversies” department: an open forum 
for ministers and laymen alike to discuss 
what, to them, is the peculiar genius of the 
Unitarian way of life and wherein lies its 
g potential contribution to the solu- 
tion of modern problems. You might call 
ing Unitarianism,” “Elements of 


reares' 


By using the word “Christian” in its best _ 


open forum 


own destiny; (3) the latest phase, from 

1940 on, in which our entire denom- 
means for implementing our faith in man 
—a faith which is no longer a Unitarian 
ment—having declared for man’s ability to 
choose his own destiny, is now trying to 
formulate principles and methods for vin- 
dicating that faith. It is for this reason, for 
example, that we have invited such people 
as Joshua Loth Liebman, Brock Chisholm, 
Lawrence K. Frank and Justice William O. 
Douglas to address Unitarian gather- 
ings: they have contributions and insights 
for us that will strengthen the content of the 
Unitarian way of life in its new emphasis on 
means and methods for achieving the King- 
dom of Heaven on earth. This, too, seems 
to me the only proper light in which to inter- 
pret the much-debated “Five Bases of Uni- 
tarian Advance”; these are tools for dis- 
covering a way of life that will express the 
genius of religious liberalism. 

I offer this only as one man’s halting at- 
tempts to discover what it is in this faith 
that can guide a confused and jittery human- 
ity on its upward path with assurance and 
trust. If the Register wants to open a new 
department, I humbly suggest that some such 
approach would be far more constructive 
than the solicitation of new fuel for fires 
that can only destroy the edifice we should 
be building. 

REV. RICHARD HENRY, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Official stamp 
of approval 

It is extremely gratifying to note the 
gracious manner in which The Christian 
Register is opening it’s pages to the frank 
discussion of the “open door” policy of the 
Unitarian Church. It suggests the real 
champion—meeting all comers and barring 
no holds. If this ideal were observed as 
candidly in letter and spirit throughout the 
complete framework of Unitarianism, there 
would be no problem of either Humanism 
or bigotry. 

The letter of Eleanor Roseburgh covers 
the point admirably. If there is a “ghost of 
a doubt” about the meaning of “freedom of 
belief’ as applied to Unitarianism, it should 


Unitarians should, will and do believe what 
they please, according to their best knowl- 
edge and light, and the complete official 
stamp of recognition and approval should 
be given to this obvious fact and condition. 
Unitarianism should be a research labora- 
for the investigation and advancement 
of rational religious thinking and as such, 
cannot brook dogmatic limits or restraints. 

As for the Humanist problem, it seems 
amazing that such a fuss should be made 
over it. Why fear a Humanist? He is simply 
a person who has not lived long enough to 
have achieved a mature philosophical ap- 
proach to the problems of Reality. You 
can’t take offense at a person because he has 
suffered from a lack of time, opportunity or 
adaptability for continued advancement in 
the pursuit of knowledge. The part of Uni- 
tarianism, in such cases, is to be patient, 
tolerant and helpful—if possible. Viewed in 
this light, the problem of the Humanist dis- 
appears completely. 

Strange as it may seem, the above comes 
from a theist of long standing who, like the 
Register, if I may say so, would be glad 
to take on “all comers.” 

Until Unitarianism boldly takes this at- 
titude its world progress must be blocked. 

JOSEPH A. MCCARROLL, Mystic, Conn. 


Further liberalized 

I have just read, with considerable inter- 
est and enjoyment, Alfred Stiernoite’s article 
on John Haynes Holmes, in the December 
Register. 

No doubt because of space limitations, 
Mr. Stiernotte did not elaborate on Mr. 
Holmes’ early study of Henry George and 
Karl Marx. Most of us are (or think we 
are) familiar with the doctrines of Karl Marx, 
but how many Register readers know what 
Henry George's contribution was? 

Henry George brought to the attention 
of the world, perhaps more forcefully than 
any man before him, the relation of land 
use and ownership in our economy. But 
he was more than an economist. Of him, 
John Dewey has said, “There have been 
economists of great repute who, in their pre- 
tension to be scientific, have ignored the 
most significant elements in human nature. 
There have been others who were emotion- 
ally stirred by social ills and who proposed 
glowing schemes of betterment, but who 
passed lightly over facts. It is the thorough 
fusion of insight into actual facts and forces, 
with recognition of their bearing upon what 
makes human life worth living, that consti- 
tutes Henry George one of the world’s great 
social philosophers.” 

I would urge all Unitarians to look into 
George’s writings, and avail themselves of 
the splendid opportunity to study and discuss 
George with other inquiring people, offered 
by the many extensions of the Henry George 
School of Social Science. I have no doubt 
that most Unitarians will find, after exposing 
themselves to George, that their already- 
liberal education has been considerably fur- 
ther liberalized. 

EDWARD L. BURKE, Bryson City, N. C. 
(Continued on page 14) 
ll 
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“... and they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. But 
they shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig-tree; 
and none shall make them afraid.” 

Over and over again we read these words from the pulpit 
on Sunday and in our classrooms during morning exercises. 
We read these words, not because we are stupid fools whose 
eyes and minds are closed to the present threats of war, but 
because we have faith in our youth—faith that they will bring 
civilization closer to the realization of the social ideals so 
beautifully expressed by the prophet Micah. 

We have faith in the youth of all nations, but we place 


‘THIS WORLD’S NO BLOT... - 


As you stand in the Jefferson Memorial in Washington, 
even on a Spring day, the wind whipping up the Potomac 
valley and through the colonnade cuts you to the bone. You 
stay, though you grow numb, to read Jefferson’s ringing af- 
firmations and to gaze upon the towering statue. But at 
last you find the cold too much, and you go to the unfin- 
ished basement to warm yourself and look over the tawdry 
souvenirs. 


In the Memorial, as in the world, the winds of liberalism 
are chill and searching, and often we feel the need to take 
refuge before them. Unitarian denominational affairs are 
no exception. We have spent much time in recent years 
warming ourselves at the fires of acrimonious debate; we 
have been tempted to seek the sheltering nook of faith in 
absolutes. We have fortified ourselves with the cheap liquor 
of cynicism—and sometimes wound up in the gutter of De- 


spond. 


It is time that we go back to the hilltop. It is time that we 
stop muttering about how little we like the way things are 
. going. It is time that we realize that in numbefs, in the 
range of our opportunities, and above all in the power of our 
message we are as strong as ever, maybe stronger. What- 
ever is wrong is within ourselves. 


Perhaps when the winds blow harder than usual, we can 
gain new courage and new faith from those who have not 
yet quite absorbed the blighting lessons of the world—the 
youth of the church. There is inspiration, example and a 
source of hope in the story of American Unitarian Youth as 
told in the pages of this issue. 


There is inspiration in the devotion of those who make 
avy possible. They are not only the youth themselves, but 
advisers, often volunteers, who offer their time, wisdom and 
labor—frequently with no thanks but the knowledge of a task 
accomplished. They are the ministers who show steady 
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WE HAVE FAITH IN OUR YOUTH 


our strongest faith and our highest hopes in the youth of our 
own fellowship. We place our faith in them because we 
believe that they will ever seek the truth—wherever it shall 
lead—that they will accept the evidence of science, that they 


will respect the dignity of all men, that they will tolerate no 
compromise with freedom, and that their highest ambition 
shall be to serve mankind. 

As tangible expression of our faith, we dedicate this issue 
of The Christian Register to the American Unitarian Youth, 
to their purposes, and to the consecration which must be 
theirs to approach the ideal society in which no man shall be 
afraid and nations shall not learn war any more. 

EDITORIAL BOARD 


understanding and support for succeeding generations. And 
they are the adult friends who will make five gallons of 
potato salad or pile a station wagon full of kids and drive 
them to a conference. 


There is example in the matter-of-fact way in which young 
people bridge theological differences. There is no record of 
any Avy group splitting because the members could not agree 
on their vision of the universe. This is not because young 
people have no ideas nor is it because they do not consider 
them important. It is because they know, as their elders 
often forget, that among people of good will it is friendship 
and give-and-take and a willingness to work for common aims 
that matter, and not debates about the number of angels on 
the head of the pin. ; 


Finally, there is a source of hope in the unabashed way 
youth tackles the problems of the ages. This is perhaps the 
one common element in all avy thinking and doing. Naive? 
Bound for disappointment?, The young people aren’t wor- 
ried. They know that if there is any way of succeeding, that 
way is through trying. And so, not in blind confidence but 
with determination, they sing out with Browning: 

This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good— 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 
It may be time for all of us to join them in a chorus. 
WARREN R. ROSS 


BREAKTHROUGH WITH YOUTH 


Avy likes the current slogan of the United Unitarian. Ap- 


peal: “Unitarian breakthrough to all-time highs.” This phrase 


seems to us to sum up our desire to see the denomination 
grow, make a mark in the world and “come out on top.” 


There’s another thing we like about this year’s campaign 
for funds. We can’t help but be impressed by the fact that 


editorial 


the Appeal pamphlet which introduced the new slogan illus- 
trated it not only with an arrow pointing upward but also 
with a group of smiling, laughing young people. We assume 
that this picture was chosen because these kids show by their 
expressions that they have a keen zest for the future, as well 
as visions and dreams they are eager to accomplish. We 
‘assume, too, that what the pamphlet is trying to say is that 
this should be the spirit of the whole denomination. We 
hope we are right about this; in any case, that is what it 
means to us. 

It means that to us because we, the young members of 
the church, have long realized the importance of the Appeal. 
We have always said: “For the cause of youth and for the 
cause of a youthful denomination, let us put the Appeal over 

_ the top.” That is why the continental office of American Uni- 
tarian Youth sent out a letter asking all local avy groups to 
_ get behind the Appeal in their local churches. That is why 
_ at least one group wrote back saying that helping their church 
collection wasn’t enough for them and that they were en- 
closing a cash contribution of their own. 
That, too, is why we, the young people, are taking it upon 
; ourselves to make this appeal to the denomination as a whole. 
We should like everyone to take a look into the clear eyes 
_ of the kids on that pamphlet and see the expectancy and 
: hope that is in them. We should like everyone to realize 
~ that our organization is completely dependent on the Appeal, 
_ and that if the Appeal fails the denomination has failed us. 


Honorable Harry S. Truman 
The White House 


‘Of course, the Appeal serves many worthy causes. We real- 
ize that and we would not wish to minimize the importance of 
our fellow member organizations in the Appeal. But there is 
one effort no church can afford to neglect if it is to last longer 
than one generation. That effort is the building of a pro- 
gram that will appeal to young people, that will make them 
feel that their religion is meaningful and worthy of their 
loyalty. In the Unitarian denomination this vital function 
is fulfilled by American Unitarian Youth—and avy depends 
on the Appeal for its continued success. It takes money to 
keep the continental office going; it takes money to send locally 
elected representatives on visits to groups in their area; it 
takes money to organize summer conferences and conven- 
tions; it takes money to publish a magazine that young people 
will read and believe in. In other words it takes the enthu- 
siastic and unstinting support of the United Appeal by all 
Unitarians everywhere to insure a vital youth organization, 
and thereby a healthy growth for the church. 

Unitarian young people sincerely believe that what they 
are doing deserves a vote of confidence. They believe that 
their program warrants the backing of their adult friends. 
They ask these things not for themselves but for the sake of 
the future of the religion of their choice—Unitarianism. That 
is why they say: remember those smiling, youthful faces. 
Remember that arrow pointing upward. Give to the United 
Unitarian Appeal. 

AUY UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL COMMITTEE 


discover when teaching becomes theory, and quick to wonder 
if character is not something talked about only in school— 


AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

Did you ever write a letter because you couldn’t help it? 
If you have ever had that experience you will be able to 
sympathize with me now; I am writing to you because I just 
can't help it! Some serious things have been reported during 
_ the last few months and I wonder if you know the anxiety 
_ which they have caused some of us. 

___ Lam just an ordinary, garden variety of school teacher, but 
like thousands of others in this nation of ours, I am teaching 
my heart out, day by day, and spending long evenings 
_ planning that teaching in an effort to develop in our boys and 
girls a respect and love for this republic, and the freedom and 
‘Opportunities for service which it offers. We know that if 
we can create in our American youth the desire to be honest, 
sincere, unselfish, to insist upon knowing all the facts before 
making decisions, we shall be making responsible citizens of 
this country and of the world community. 

Character is not taught in the way that academic subjects 
e taught. It is not a thing that is learned like irregular 
verbs and mathematics. Character is developed. Character 
nust grow through daily living. To make our teaching effec- 
e we must not only live according to high ideals ourselves, 
it we must be able to point to high moral character in our 
di Our young people are not stupid; they are quick to 


something which should be left in school, along with the 
carved desks, the oil-soaked floors, and the books: copyrighted 
in 1893! 

What I should like to ask you is this: Did you ever stop to 
think what you did to our efforts to develop character when 
you called Drew Pearson that unspeakable name? Do you 
have any idea how much you set back our teachings that 
night? Perhaps you thought the men present would think 
you were a regular guy if you used that word. If you did 
think so, you're wrong. The real men were shocked and 
ashamed, and those of us in the classroom knew that the 
teacher who holds the highest office in the land—nay, in the 
world—had let us down! 

Did you ever stop to think what mockery it is to ask for 
“the help of Almighty God” and then to make a statement 
about the duty of the members of Congress to vote with the 
party because such “discipline” is necessary in the two-party 
government? Have you ever thought what that statement did 
to the efforts of scout masters, the leaders of boys’ clubs, 
girls’ clubs, and other service organizations which do try to 
teach young people that good government depends upon our 
electing and appointing the best qualified public servants 
that can be found? 

Do you know what you did to teaching, in the classroom 
and in the youth centers, when it was reported that a deep- 
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freeze had been delivered to your home in Missouri? Do you 
realize that the report lowered our moral code to the point 
where it appears to be all right for public servants to accept 
gifts for favors rendered? Do you ever think of the depths of 
despair experienced by the leaders of youth when it became 
known that men close to you were selling their influence? 
How I wish you might have been present to help answer 
the questions the boys and girls asked that morning! 

You are doubtless familiar with the admiration with which 
the little boy gazes upon the policeman who helps him across 
the street, and the strong determination he has to become a 
fireman because of the heroic deeds which that public servant 
performs. What you have forgotten, perhaps, is the fact 
that as the boy grows older his heroes change, and as he 
approaches manhood it is the Presidency of the United States 


think that some day he may be good enough to be the choice 
of the people and to hold the office which Abraham Lincoln 
held. To him there is no higher ambition, no higher honor 
attainable, than to be elected to live in the White House. 
Try to remember that, Mr. President, won’t you? And 
when your critics make you angry, try to practice the patience 
that we all want to develop in youth. Try to remember your 
own words about freedom from fear, and dare to do right. 


. Don’t fail our youth, Mr. President, and if you can remember 


one thing more, please don’t break the hearts of the leaders 
of youth, but try to make your life and administration a source 
of strength to help us in our efforts to develop a generation 
of men and women who will be uncompromising in their 
ideals and strong in their faith in democracy. 

Faithfully yours, — 


to which he looks with admiration and hope. 


He likes to 


RUTH M. TWISS 


OPEN FORUM 
(Continued from page 11) 


His own place of battle 
Mr. O. K. Zipp in his impatient letter 
about the “South” and Mr. Butler has, prob- 
ably by inadvertence, done a grave injustice. 
“From Beacon Street to Harlam to 
Dallas,” he writes in a fine poetic sequence. 
Now I know very little about Beacon Street 
and less about Harlem. But I do know that 
the Unitarian Church in Dallas and its min- 
ister, Robert Raible, have displayed a quiet 
but uncompromising courage in the area of 
race relations. They happen to be working 
in an area where they cannot indulge in im- 
patience and where even inaccuracies which 
result from inadvertence on their part must 
be compensated by extra work and, quite 


literally, the tears of frustration and con- , 


fusion. 

They have not followed the blue-print 
offered by Mr. Butler. They could not take 
very seriously the blue prints of anyone 
whose experience in their community is not 
immediate, continuous, and of some dura- 
tion. Advice and encouragement, yes. Direc- 
tion and planning, No! 

Mr. Butler’s Department of Church Ex- 
tension, before and after he joined the staff, 
has for several years subsidized churches in 
the South. Those churches have operated 
as free congregations. No two have followed 
the same methods. But the vast majority 
of them have made real and practical con- 
tributions to the problem which engages Mr. 
Zipp’s emotions. Among the informed, Dal- 
las stands high on the list of achievements. 

For Mr. Zipp and kindred minds I have a 
practical suggestion. Most of our Southern 
churches are new. Many are in the same 
position as San Antonio. We are trying to 
develop a church plant which will be avail- 
able for the use of non-segregated meetings. 
In our present limited facilities non-segre- 
gated groups meet on the average of twice 
a month. Our regular worship services have 
never been segregated and Negroes can, and 
have attended on the same basis as any other 
people. I suggest that men who, like Mr. 
Zipp, share our concern in this matter look 
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over the several churches who are trying to 
meet the challenge in the South with courage 
and intelligence. Theri choose one of those 
churches and contribute as substantially as 
possible to its building fund or its current 
budget. 

Finally let me say that there are as many 
courageous people in San Antonio as in any 
area of equal population. The local mani- 
festations of evil are being met with equal 
vigor. Color-prejudice is one of the pre- 
dominant local manifestations. Anyone who 
wants to choose that area as his own place 
of battle is urged to come here in person 
or to contribute to our resources. And he 
will not need to be ashamed of his com- 
panions in the days of decision. 

REV. N. W. LOVELY, San Antonio, Texas 


The meeting of religions 


Recently I have read that India is con- 
templating the establishment of institutions 
for “silent meditation” where people may 
study “in a reverent and dispassionate way” 
the lives of great religious leaders such as 
Buddha, Jesus, Mohammed and Confucius, 
as an expression of the spirit of the secular 
state which cannot identify itself with any 
single organization, but as Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan, the moving spirit of the Commission has 
said: “Our destinies are ruled by an unseen 
power.” 

Back in 1925, the late Dr. Walter S. 
Athearn, then Dean of Boston University 
School of Religious Education and Social 
Work, advocated the setting up in Geneva, 
Switzerland, alongside the League of 
Nations building, an office to be used as a 
clearing house and a meeting place for the 
religions of the world, and eventually, that 
religion which produced the highest char- 
acter would rise supreme over the rest. 

I have before me a reply from the presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, dated 1945, to a letter I had 
written advocating a Memorial Chapel in 
Washington to commemorate the dead in all 
lands, said institution to be comprehensive 
of all religions. 

It was with pleasure that I attached my 
name to the recent statement of the all-in- 


clusive and comprehensive statement of re- 
ligious objectives. 

Now, in keeping with these manifestations 
of an enlarged religious viewpoint, taking 
into account the world associations of Chris- 
tian and Liberal religious groups crossing the 
national boundaries, could we not implement 
this more inclusive point of view by laying 
definite plans to inaugurate such a clearing 
house, not in Geneva nor in Washington, 
but alongside the United Nations building, 
combining the Chapel suggestion as advo- 
cated by Dr. Steiner of our Portland, Ore., 
church, and an office through which there 
might be the meeting of all religious fellow- 
ships? 

I might suggest as members of a commit- 
tee looking forward to such a venture; Drs. 
John H. Lathrop, Dilworth Lupton and John 
Haynes Holmes, in view of their enlarged 
concept of religion and their many contacts 
throughout the world. It would be helpful to 
invite people to express, through the Regis- 
ter, various points of view, objections, and 
suggestions concerning such a venture. 

REV. FRANCIS A. SCHLATER, 
Barnardston Mass. 


Much we can do 


The poem, A Cake, I read in last month’s 
issue of the Register. The writer seems 
anxious to prove to the atheist the existence 
of a supernatural God — our creator. Since 
a cake cannot bake itself, her assumption 
seems to be that we, too, must have a creater, 
and thus the existence of God is proved. I 
have written the following answer: 

To the Writer of A Cake 

You had the recipe and brains 

To make that good cake grow. 
- You can’t make God for atheists 

Of things you do not know. 

Our maker’s still unknown to us. 
You must admit that’s true; 

But, given man’s creation, 

There’s much that we can do. 

Find God in human thought and act, 
In human search for truth and right. 
For understanding, kindness, love 
The atheist and you must fight. 

MARY DUNCAN, West Concord, Mass. 


a n / 


—— HORIZONS 


a ACCENT ON RESPONSIBILITIES . 


‘ During the Christmas holidays I had the privilege of speak- 
ing to a great gathering of Unitarian young people from all 


of New England at their mid-season conference in 


assuring an experience. Anyone who has the idea that Uni- 
tarianism in New England is timid or conservative or pro- 
vincial—in a single phrase, that it has “gone to sleep”—ought 
to have sat with us at the banquet, or in the church after- 
wards, or overheard some of the discussions going on between 
All through the evening I 
kept wishing that there might have been delegations from 


sessions in the halls and parlors. 


California and Minnesota and Texas in the balcony; they 
The hospitality of the 
Nashua church was superbly generous and thoughtful, the 


would have felt completely at home. 


leadership was top-notch, the singing and shouting were de- 
lightfully deafening, and the spirit was gay and invigorating. 
They had asked me to speak to them on “The Responsibili- 
and I had been told 


that the entire conference had been planned to lay emphasis 


ties of Young People to Unitarianism,” 


upon responsibilities—the responsibilities of young people to 
themselves, to their homes, to their churches, to their com- 
munities, to the nation, to the world. That theme had not 
been “handed down” from adults, but was the spontaneous 
desire of the young people themselves. They wanted to put 
the accent on their own responsibilities; and, under our phil- 
‘osophy of young people’s work, that was their decision to 
ake. Could anything have been more heartening than such 
‘a choice? ‘ 
Youth Sets a Goal 

Earlier in the conference, the young people had listened 
to Helen Fogg, telling the story of the work of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, especially the work for children in Ger- 
many; and they had heard the story with the same rapt at- 
ention and deep emotional reaction that Miss Fogg always 


oduces. 
being moved to the very depths. 


Nobody, young or old, can listen to her without 
And then, putting into 
actice the theme of their conference, the young people 


This means a lot of extra 
rl , even when oe break down the total in terms of the 


in Germany next summer. 


Here is a first-rate example of what re- 
ibility actually involves, and it indicates the combina- 


of realism and idealism that is required if Unitarian Ad- 
bis to pes. an achievement rather than a dream. 


and workshops and discussions. 


In this respect, the Unitarian youth of New England have 
set a goal not only for themselves but for our young people 
everywhere—and for adults, too! 

Primarily Religious 

Like almost all young people’s conferences, the Nashua 
conference issued a daily paper, and I thoroughly enjoyed 
reading the issue that was shown to me—hot off the mimeo- 
graph! Young people have a gift for combining humor with 
serious matters, and a very special gift for discovering each 
other’s vulnerable points. This paper was a typical example— 
witty, spicy, keenly critical, competent in reporting speeches 
At the very end of the last 
page, standing out in full capital letters, was a word of re- 
minder—“Remember, this is primarily a religious conference.” 

As I had read those words, it seemed to me that they were 
descriptive rather than admonitory. Quite literally, the spirit 
of the gathering was religious—not in a merely conventional 
sense but in very truth. It was religious because it was aware 
of the need for living responsibly, for taking into account 


not only privileges but duties, and for creating a world in 


‘which life might be more abundantly realized by everyone. 


To meet the full and fair responsibilities that such a religious 
spirit imposes, we need free minds, instructed minds, minds 
that are appreciative as well as critical, a strong sense of 
spiritual fellowship, deep loyalties, and above all a willing- 
ness to follow the light “wherever it goes.” These young 
people might not have used the traditional vocabulary, but 
they were demonstrating that they were trying to learn how 
“to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” They were discovering the validity of the ancient 
definition of religion pure and undefiled—“to visit the father- 
Jess and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world.” It was a religious conference be- 
cause religion was happening—as a living and moving experi- 


ence—and not merely being talked about. 


One Lingering Doubt 

As I took the train back to Boston, any doubts I might have 
had about the future of Unitarianism in New England had 
completely vanished—so far as our youth is concerned; and, 
because I know great numbers of our young people all over 
the country, I have an equal confidence in the youth of our 
whole fellowship. Only one doubt remained to trouble my 
mind and heart—will the adult leadership of our denomina- 
tion ever wake up and recognize the magnificent potential of 
our youth, and back our youth program with adequate under- 
standing and funds? F. M. E. 
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‘A big field for developing 


Unitarianism, where returns multiply’ 


A message from 


This short report is for those readers 
who would like to have an idea where the 
youngest self-governing Unitarian de- 
nominational organization, American 
Unitarian Youth, is heading. To answer 
this question is difficult. Avy is made up 
of approximately 200 youth groups of 
high school and college age. It is a com- 
plex organization. But it does have an- 
nual conventions, and council meetings, 
and these bodies do map out policies and 
set up goals that reflect the trends in avy. 
It is with these trends that I shall deal. 


One of the most significant changes 
in avy recently has been in the political 
climate. While three years ago avy’s 
politics could be rightly interpreted as 
based on an attitude of “liberals can 
work with Communists because they, too, 
are liberals,” today avy is pursuing a non- 
communist liberal line, in so far as it is 
pursuing any. At the 1946 Convention, 
amidst some confusion and dispute, Avy 
voted to become a member of the Com- 
munist-controlled World Federation of 
Democratic Youth. At the 1947 Conven- 
tion, it was voted to have a report on this 
matter prepared and distributed to all 
Auy groups. Much educational work 
was done during the year that followed, 
and the dramatic climax came at the 
1948 Convention, when it was voted, for 
many and potent reasons stated in the 
resolution, to terminate membership in 
the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth. Without abandoning the prin- 
ciple of international cooperation, Avy 
members, well informed of the issues and 
given every opportunity for discussion, 
thus democratically, effected a change in 
policy. This change has had its conse- 
quences. Adult Unitarians who registered 
their disapproval of avy’s politics by 
keeping their youth groups out of the 
Auy have once again allowed their youth 
groups to join, and the result has been 
an increase in affiliations with avy by 
local youth groups in more than one part 
of the United States. (The majority of 
groups including all the Canadian ones, 
remained affiliated throughout. ) 
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the president of AUY 


There was no political controversy at . 
the 1949 avy Convention, and attention ~ 


was focussed instead upon building a 
worthwhile avy. One basic activity was 
the discussion of Unitarian Ideas on 
Truth, the Universe, Man, Ethics, and 
the Church. Adults who want to see 
what concentrated and _ constructive 
thinking on liberal religion Aavyers can 
do should read the article “Tomorrow’s 
Leaders Speak Out,” as well as the “State- 
ments on Unitarian Ideas,” that were 
produced there in the discussion groups. 
At the Convention no viewpoints were 
suppressed, and little discussion centered 
around mere labels. The large area of 
agreement discovered at the Convention, 
and the underlying spirit in which the 
basic concepts of religion were ap- 
proached, would gladden the heart of 


many a Unitarian. 


With no political or theological bricks 
hurtling through space, the 1949 Con- 
vention business sessions concentrated on 
the effective development of the avy pro- 
gram, The Channing Foundation, which 
serves college groups, was reorganized 
along functional lines into smaller effec- 
tive area committees. A High School 
Guild was initiated to develop the avy 
high school program. Social action dis- 
cussions focussed upon what local youth 
groups could do. Work with other or- 
ganizations emphasizes those whose 
basic purposes are similar to our own: 
the International Religious Fellowship, 
made up of liberal religious youth, and 
the Universalist Youth Fellowship. The 
importance of the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal was stressed. 

Avy has become increasingly concern- 
ed with the development of its local 
youth groups. We are doing more field 
work this year. The avy Council allo- 
cated $3,000 for travel expenses of field 
workers, even though this necessitated a 
reduction in our small office staff at head- 
quarters. Leon Hopper, of Seattle, 
Washington, has taken a year off from 
college to become Avy Field Secretary on 
a full-time voluntary basis. Since last 


A native of Toronto, 
Ont., Can., Charles 
W. Eddis is at pres- 
ent a student at the 
Harvard Divinity 
School. In the past 
he has been avy’s 
vice president and 
Europeanrepresenta- 
tive in the summer 
of 1948. 


July he has visited avy groups and con- 
ferences down the West Coast, up 
through the Southwest and into the Mid- 
west, and he is now concentrating on 
New England. Our Director, Rev. Paul 
B. Henniges, our twelve Council mem- 
bers, each in his own area, and our four 


officers, all do field work. 


The present avy Council has laid some 
concrete objectives for the year, includ- 
ing the promotion of discussions on Uni- 
tarian ideas; Universalist-Unitarian co- 
operation; the promotion of the United 
Unitarian Appeal; the production of pro- 
gram material covering worship, social 
action, recreation, boy-girl relations; a 
workbook to guide high school groups, 
and another to guide advisers. In some 
areas different study material will be 
produced for college age and high school 


AUYers. 


AUY at the present time shows prom- 
ing signs of progress in the field. Last 
summer's High School Week at Star 
Island, organized by the New England 
Regional Committee of avy, was the 
best attended conference held anywhere 
in some years. In the southern Middl 
Atlantic area, Auyers are organizing 
regional federation, backed by enthusias 
tic adults. The Lake Erie Federatio 
continued to be the strongest in avy 
with a spirit and program that no on 
can restrain. The Southwest is advance 
ing in its own wonderful style, with th 
help of a keen Oklahoma City Coun 
member, Eileen Layton, and of Fiel 
Secretary Leon Hopper, who spent tw 
months working in the area. The We 
Coast profits by the activity of avy 
Veep (Vice President Peter Raible) an 
two Council members. Canada can bo 
of playing host to the last Conventi 
of having a Canadian as President of a’ 
and of having passed a Conven 
resolution putting a stop to auy’s be 
referred to as a “national” orgar 


tion. “Continental” is suggested instead. 
(Other denominational organizations take 
note!) 

Yes, the future of Avy is. promising. 
A good Council was elected, member- 
ship as well as adult support is increas- 
ing, and policy is being directed more 
towards developing local youth groups 
through field work, conferences, and 
program material. 
In all this, only one discordant note 
sounds. Two years ago, auy’s net budget 
was a bit over $15,000. Today, avy 
has approximately the same budget, but 


} 
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there is one big difference. While two 
years ago the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation supplied the avy with a paid full- 
time staff of three, today avy pays the 
salaries of its staff out of its own budget, 
thus reducing avuy’s effective budget 
considerably. The avy staff has been 
reduced, and the ava staff in the youth 
field wiped out completely, with the 
absence of a Director of Youth Educa- 
tion, and of secretarial staff under him. 

In short, apart from financial resources, 
Avy is in good condition. There is plenty 
of good spirit, and much that promises 


For two years, Clifton G. Hoffman pioneered as the first Director of Youth Education 
of the ava. In that short time he won a place of respect and affection in the hearts 
of all auyers and they were sad to see him go back to the parish ministry. Mr. 
Hoffman was educated at the University of Michigan and the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. He was for several years a minister in the Methodist 
church. Just before coming to “25” he was dean of students at the Divinity School 


of the University of Chicago. 
Fairhaven, Mass., church. 


Last month he began his duties as minister of the 


Meet Betty Patterson: AUYer 


What are those kids up to now? 
What goes on at AUY meetings? 


By CLIFTON G. HOFFMAN 


ELIZABETH ANNE PATTERSON is a kid in your church. She has just turned 16 years 


of age. 


Elizabeth was not born a Unitarian. 
As a matter of fact, her parents grew 
up as members of one of the evangeli- 
cal Protestant denominations. They are 
rather intelligent people with a healthy 
curiosity which will not permit them to 
accept everything they hear without 
an They have the feeling that 
this sort of attitude is implied by the 
obligations of citizenship in a democracy. 
_ They are quite sensitive, too, in their 
ippreciations. Mrs. Patterson is recog- 
ed as a musician of some talent. She 
ngs in the quartet at the Unitarian 
ch. It was through this contact that 

izabeth first came to know Unitarian- 
ism and American Unitarian Youth. 

_ Along with her father and younger 
other she decided to accompany her 
other to the Unitarian church one Sun- 
day morning. They were very proud of 
irs. Patterson’s singing, and, of course, 
joyed it. They also enjoyed the gen- 
al atmosphere of simplicity and beauty 
the church service. 

‘he minister spoke with sincerity and 
iviction. It seemed that the readings, 


If it were possible to take her picture, you would find that she might look 
quite like the girl on our cover this month. 


hymns, prayers and sermon had more 
real meaning for them than had ever 
been the case in the church they had 
attended occasionally before mother be- 
gan to sing in the Unitarian choir. Eliza- 
beth thought that it might be because 
the things the minister talked about were 
everyday things in which most wide- 
awake people had more than a passing 
concern. 


Most of the people seemed rather un- 
assuming and friendly even to compara- 
tive strangers like the Pattersons. Eliza- 
beth was especially pleased when a girl 

of her own age, who happened to be 
standing nearby when she shook hands 
with the minister, invited her to come to 
the Avy meeting that evening. 

She almost decided not to go because 
her favorite uncle called that afternoon 
and left only about half an hour before 
the start of the evening meeting. But 
as she thought back on it later that night 
she was really quite glad that she had 
gone. 

There was the same air of easy-going 
simplicity in the youth gathering as had 
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a worthwhile future for Unitarianism- 
We run our own organization, and are 
proud of the fact. We want to run our 
own organization. But we would be lost 
without adult interest, support and guid- 
ance. We need, more than ever, in- 
creasing help from sympathetic and cap- 
able adults. We need adult example and 
advice, in leadership, in ideas, in the 
skills of successful youth work. Here is 
a big field for developing Unitarianism, 
where returns multiply. avyers invite 
adult Unitarians to make a substantial 
investment in this, our common cause. 


been apparent in the morning. People 
seemed to be accepted for what they 
were. Nobody felt unwelcome. A riot- 
ous game of relay ping-pong was going 
on around a table at one end of the 
room while over at the side others were 
playing or watching shuffle-board. 


Elizabeth was pulled into the ping- 
pong game and was pretty thoroughly 
involved when someone passed the word 
that the more serious part of the pro- 
gram was to get under way. The group 
moved into an adjoining room and found 
chairs. There were about 15 boys and 
girls present and they ranged themselves 
roughly in a circle. After everyone was 
seated, one of the boys announced that 
the subject for discussion this evening 
was the whole problem of student gov- 
ernment at the high school. 

Evidently this was part of a fairly 
well-planned program upon which the 
group had agreed earlier in the year. 
Elizabeth, she was Betty’ by this time, 
thought that she would like just to sit 
back and listen since this was her first 
visit. This resolve didn’t hold very long. 
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Meet Betty Patterson 


The discussion seemed so free and it was 
so lively that she finally couldn’t resist 
getting into it. Everyone seemed to be 
saying just what he felt and the spirit of 
it all was contagious. Besides she felt 
rather strongly herself about the need for 
a better student government organiza- 
tion. 

Betty was so thoroughly engrossed in 
the discussion that an adult voice break- 
ing into the interchange surprised her for 
a moment. Then she remembered the 
two older people she had noticed hover- 
ing in the background of the games’ 
activity earlier. For a moment she won- 
dered whether the adults would intervene 
now “to lay down the law” or suggest to 
them that they remember they were still 
very young. Mother and Dad didn’t do 
this all the time but they did it much 
too frequently, Betty thought. Actually, 
something quite different followed and it 
gave Betty a very good feeling. 


She discovered that the advisers’ of the 
group, as someone later identified the 
two adults, did not hesitate to partici- 
pate in the discussions. Generally, how- 
ever, their remarks were framed as ques- 
tions calling the group’s attention to 
things they might have overlooked in- 
stead of making authoritative statements. 
This, Betty appreciated. She felt that 
it was good to have an adult around who 
wouldn’t try to makeup the young peo- 
ple’s minds for them but who would 
remind them of things that were too 
important to neglect. It seemed to give 
the group a feeling of security also, and 
it quite definitely fostered the spirit of 
comradeship already existing between 
the young people and their adult advisers. 


The discussion was finally brought to 
a close by the boy who was leading it, 
and the group sat back in their chairs 
to listen while a girl led them in a brief 
and very simple worship service. It was 
almost too brief, Betty thought. The girl 
read a couple of her own favorite poems 
and a prayer which concluded it. Betty 
would liked to have sung a hymn or some 
other appropriate song with the others 
or at least to have listened together to 
some music. It would have helped to 
set the atmosphere for their worship, she 
felt. At any rate, the readings meant 
more to her than some she had heard 
in other worship situations, probably be- 
cause they were the sort that most any 
young person might select. Their authors 
seemed to be talking about things that 
concerned these young people and this, 
Betty believed, was a desirable quality. 

After the brief worship service was 
over, some of the girls and boys brought 
in light refreshments and everybody be- 
gan to talk. The conversation quite nat- 
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urally drifted from dancing, to movies, 
to the hour one’s parents set as curfew, 
to school and here some of the points of 
the earlier discussion were reopened. 
Finally it moved to various phases of the 
group's activity. Occasionally Betty was 
deliberately pulled into some of this 
chit-chat. Just as often she joined it 
without a hint of an invitation. It seemed 
the unwritten rule in the group that if 
one had an honest interest in anything 
which related to the matter at hand, he 
was not only free but somewhat obli- 
gated to contribute his ideas about it. 


During the talk about the local avy 
program, Betty mustered sufficient cour- 
age to ask why there was no music in 
the worship period. When she expressed 
her own fondness for music, the others 
concurred and told her they would like 
to have some but had no one who could 
play the piano. Someone asked her if 
she could. When she admitted to such 
an ability, they promptly enlisted her for 
this job at their next meeting, which 
would be in two weeks. The following 
week a dance had been planned for Sat- 
urday night and she was urged to be 
sure to come. 


She did go to the dance and found 
that the local group was host to an avy 
group from a nearby town. There was 
ballroom dancing and folk dancing. She 
met a lot of other girls and, of major 
importance, got to know a number of 
boys somewhat better. The minister 
was there and she even had a whirl with 
him during one of the square dances. 
He seemed like a good sport, the sort of 
person to whom she felt she could speak 
without feeling self-conscious. 

At the conclusion of the party, affairs 
were managed so that Betty and another 
girl, who was in one of her classes at 
school, were escorted home by two of 
the boys. They stopped for something 
to eat on the way home and acquaint- 
ances matured still further. All in all it 
was the kind of evening any 16-year-old 
would regard as satisfactory. The proof 
of the pudding, if that were necessary, 
lay in the fact that the boy who had 
been most attentive to her telephoned one 
evening during the week to ask for a date 
and to arrange to call for her on the fol- 
lowing Sunday evening to take her to the 
AUY meeting. ° 


On Sunday evening there was the 
same relatively brief time allotted to 
games followed immediately by the dis- 
cussion period. On this night the group 
was again concerned with the need for a 
stronger student government organiza- 
tion at the high school. Betty was im- 
pressed by the fact that they were no 
longer merely talking about how awful it 


was that student government was so in- 
consequential. They were actually going 
into the matter of how to go about get- 
ting a better organization. 

It showed in the enthusiastic attitude 
of the group, too. Here was something 
in which one could definitely become 
interested because it appeared that there 
was a real chance of accomplishing more 
than an exchange of ideas or gripes. 


The minister was present at this dis- 
cussion and it was encouraging to have 
him and the advisers join in with ques- 
tions that needed to be asked and with 
suggestions about possible resources for 
help in realizing the ends the group had 
in mind. The minister even offered to 
talk to the principal or superintendent of 


‘schools if the young people thought it 


would be helpful. It was good to have 
adults around who didn’t discourage by 
reminding the avuyers of their youth or 
by suggesting that it was best to leave 
things as they were. 


Betty played the piano that night for 
the worship period and led the singing 
of two hymns which almost everybody 
seemed to enjoy. She decided that prac- 
tically everyone did like music. She 
again enjoyed the readings. It seemed 
to mean a great deal more to have wor- 


‘ship literature that expressed one’s high- 


est ideals in the language of contem- 
orary life and problems rather than in 
that of the life of ages long since past. 


Betty felt as if she were one of the 
group by this time so when the president 
asked if she would play regularly for 
them, she agreed. It was good to feel 
that she belonged, that she was doing the 
thing she could do best for avy. Of 
course she would participate in discus- 
sions and parties, in work and fun, but 
music was a major interest with her and 
she was glad to make her particular con- 
tribution in that way. 


As a matter of fact, she had had only 
a slight taste of the many types of 
activities in which avyers participate. 
Before she left that night a project was 
announced for the next Sunday which 
involved the collecting and packing of 
bundles of clothing for shipping over- 
seas. As week followed week, Betty 
learned that there were few if any sub- 
jects of interest to young people that 
were omitted from discussion or inclu- 
sion in some way in the avy program. 
She learned also that although the group 
loved to dance, play games and have 
fun, there was a strong feeling that it 
had an obligation of service within the 
local church and community and beyond, 
as well. ; 


Well, if this was avy, Betty liked it. 
She had long been looking for a place 
where young people could discuss the 
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problems and ideals that seemed most 
significant to them without adult enforce- 
ment of restricting taboos. She became 
‘quite active in the group, which im- 
pressed her father so much that he began 
coming more often to church. Her 
younger brother joined the Scout troop 
sponsored by the church and started 
attending the church school. In fact it 
looked as if the Pattersons were well on 
the way to becoming a Unitarian family. 
_ It wasn’t just a matter of Betty’s lik- 
ing avy and Unitarianism, however, for 
the young people liked her, too, and 
appreciated her contributions to their 
program. She played the piano and sang 
well, ‘twas true, but she also liked to 
dance, enjoyed sports and had ideas of 
her own which she could and did ex- 
press. Thus it was not too surprising 
that late in May, when the group had to 
select one more member to go as a 
delegate to the week-long regional sum- 
mer conference, Betty was chosen as one 
of those who would have their expenses 
oartially paid. 

It may not have been surprising to 
some, but it was both surprising and 
thrilling to Betty, who had heard about 
‘such conferences from her friends in the 
‘group and from announcements at the 
Federation meeting she had attended a 
month or two after her first visit at avy. 
She looked forward to getting to know 
some of the girls and boys she had seen 
at the “Fed” meeting and to seeing in 
action some of the adult leaders who had 
been there as speakers. In addition, the 
idea of being sent as a responsible dele- 
; pate of the group impressed her a great 
deal. 

More than once she looked over the 
yer that described the week’s program, 
alked to the other girls from the group 
ho were also going, planned the ward- 
robe she would take and wondered what 
it would be like. From the moment of 
her arrival upon the conference grounds 
she decided it was going to be exciting 
and fun. During registration and for 
the first couple of days Betty stayed 
quite close to the girls from her own avy 


in youth followed its own usual course. 

Betty found herself in workshops 
where there were no other delegates from 
ler group. Soon she was joining in the 
liscussions with others just as new to one 
nother as she was to them. When 
pecific assignments to projects requiring 
nittee work were made, she came to 
y auyers from other groups quite 
because they had to work closely 
g Here she learned that other 
x groups had problems similar to those 
her own group. This was something 
a relief. She learned that her group 
| worked out solutions to its problems 
ich had not occurred to the others 
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Meet Betty Patterson 


Being an active avyer takes a lot of time, 
but there is always time for a snowball 


fight. This is Joan Prichard, our cover 
girl. She is sporting her avy button on 


her lapel. 


and was proud to speak of them. She 
also found that she could get ideas 
from the others that were quite new to 
her. The workshops provided a place 
where ideas could be exchanged and 
where young people under appreciative 
adult leadership could work together on 
problems that seemed important to them. 

The entire week was a grand experi- 
ence. The new ideas for a more interest- 
ing program, the hints on promotion, the 
different ways of building worship serv- 
ices, these were all exciting to absorb 
when one considered the many oppor- 
tunities for applying them in the group 
at home. “Believe me,” Betty thought, 
“things will hum next fall.” 

And there was the additional joy of 
making new friends, of hours of games 
and dancing together, of sing-songs 
around a campfire, of bull sessions here 
and there and even after bedtime. Per- 
haps most impressive of all were some of 
the gatherings by candle or fire-light, 
under the stars or in some rustic setting 
when her friends and associates of the 
workshops and dances stood up to read 


in the words of others or to speak out of 


their own thoughts about life, of whence 
people came, of why they are here, of 
whence they go. Betty knew she would 
not forget these occasions for a long 
time even if she couldn’t remember the 
words themselves. 


Toward the close of the week avuyers 
from the different federations in the 
region met in their respective “Fed” 
groups. They talked about plans for 
regional and federation activity for the 
fall and of how some of the ideas picked 
up at the conference could be put into 
action at home. Federation officers and 
Auy Council members from the region 
talked briefly about how avy functioned 
to serve the local groups and asked for 
suggestions from the delegates. Betty 
attended her own “Fed” meeting and 
listened carefully to all that the avy 
officers said. She asked a question or 
two as did others and later participated 
freely when they began to discuss plans 
for the autumn. She felt that more 
Auyers Ought to go to conferences like 
these to secure know-how for running 
their programs at home and to learn 
more about Auy, and she said as much. 
It was evident that others felt the same 
way for plans were started for a fall or 
winter conference for the region and the 
officers present promised to carry on with 
them. 


Betty and the other delegates from her 
group returned home full of enthusiasm 
and ideas. She was anxious for the first 
meeting of her own avy in the fall. The 
Pattersons went as a family on a ten-day 
trip late in the summer but both before 
and after the trip Betty managed to meet 
with some of the other members of the 
group to talk about things they might do 
in the coming year. As might be ex- 
pected, the members who had been dele- 
gates to the summer conference were 
quite vocal and urgent in their sugges- 
tions, while the others asked questions 
and occasionally adopted an air of skepti- 
cism, but all were obviously interested. 


The spirit generated at the summer 
conference did not fade out by any 
means and the group got under way with 
an especially good start. In planning the 
year’s program, ideas from the summer 
were accepted, altered and used to 
stimulate still other ideas. Betty was 
not alone in urging the drive for new 
members and with the attractiveness of 
their new program in mind, the group 
had little hesitation. They pushed once 
more on the question of an improved 
student government organization at the 
high school. It was a group one year 
older and with additional knowledge and 
experience in how to go about such 
matters. Their efforts were rewarded 
with real gains and the part played by 
the group was recognized by both stu- 
dents and adults in the community. It 
was for this reason that quite a number 
of new boys and girls began to drop in to 
see what this wide-awake group was like. 
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The auyers in Betty’s group were ready 
* for them and many of them eventually 
became active members. 

There are few things more gratifying 
than the performance of a job well done. 
With the completion of the project at 
the school and the growth of the group, 
Betty felt ready to settle down to her 
usual responsibilities in the group’s activi- 
ties. Just about at that time she received 
a letter from the “Fed” president asking 
her to serve on the committee which was 
to plan the three-day regional conference 
to be held during spring vacation. She 
thought about this for several days, 
talked about it with the president of her 
own Avy, with her minister and with her 
parents. It would mean considerable 
extra work and at least a couple of Sun- 
day afternoons to be spent in serious 
planning, she knew. It would also mean 


a chance to get across some of the things 
they had discussed at the summer confer- 
ence and the opportunity to have new 
experiences with new friends. She ac- 
cepted. 

The first meeting of the spring confer- 
ence committee was held in conjunction 
with a meeting of the avy executive 
committee for the region. The minutes 
of the last meeting of the entire regional 
committee were read and there was some 
discussion of the recommendations of 
the regional Avy committee with relation 
to the forthcoming conference. They 
talked about the problems of the local 
Auy groups and of individual avyers, 
problems of belief, problems of action, 
problems of growth. They discussed the 
ways and the resources that could be em- 
ployed by avyers to discover solutions 
to such problems. 


As Betty listened to the minutes and 
to the discussion, she was impressed as 
she had been on that Sunday evening 
when she attended an avy meeting for 
the first time. 


“It is our world,” she thought. “It is 
our job to learn how to live in it. We 
must find some kind of philosophy of life, 
some faith, some way of .gaining the 
ideals we revere. We need the help and 
backing of friendly and understanding 
adults but we must learn our way for our- 
selves, we must face our own problems 
freely and fully as we can. There aren’t 
many places where young people have 
these opportunities. I’m glad I'm an 
Avuyer and I hope I can do something to 
help avy in its work of providing a place 


. for young people to think and serve and 


live to the full for each one.” 


If there is any one man who has made avy what it is today, that man is G. Richard 
Kuch, according to avy officers. As president during the years of reorganization, he 
took the lead in shaping the plan that has brought increased vitality to the denomina- 
tion’s youth work. After an interlude as minister of the Rockford, Ill., Unitarian 
church, he returned to avy as Associate and later Acting Director. A graduate of 
Meadville Theological School, Mr. Kuch is now minister of the new church in Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


Of youth, by youth, for youth 


Churchmanship and leadership thrive 
within AUY’s democratic organization 


By G. RICHARD KUCH 


WHEN I THINK OF Avy I feel a pulsing and throbbing: avy is dynamic growth. It is 
bright song and silent tears. It is the first resolute but heart-skipping handshake with 
a Negro. It is the butterfly stomach in the darkness of the chapel while waiting to 
lead the candlelight service. AUY is a growing pain when you “stand up to be 
counted” on the side of the small minority—and though your eyes are straight ahead, 
you know you are standing almost alone, and even the boy who “just happened” to 
sit beside you is still in his seat. It is the empty, blank mind and maddening 
frustration that came of your not being able to prove your point in the theism- 
humanism bull session on the beach—when you knew you were right. It is the quiet, 
secret pride in a new idea. It is your name in print for the first time in avuy’s 
magazine, The Young Liberal. It is the hesitant getting acquainted in the midst 
of “old-timers” at your first conference—the intense friendships soon to follow—and 
the long ride home, the letters, and the faint salt spray echo, “We Will Come Back.” 

All this has significance far beyond 


in adult society. The tendency is to 
the life of the individual avyer. There 


keep the child a child until the very last 


minute. 


comes from these experiences an oppor- 
tunity to grow and to mature that is not 
always easy to find in other organiza- 
tions. It is this opportunity that protects 
Auyers against one of the most damaging 
failures of American society—its failure 
adequately to train and to encourage its 
youth for full political, social and eco- 
nomic citizenship. While much has been 
done for the training of the baby and 
the child, very little creative attention 
has been given to the problem of training 
youth to accept joyfully a creative place 
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Then, suddenly, when he ac- 
quires some of the adult symbols of 
voting age, marriage, and economic inde- 
pendence, we thrust upon him the “keys 
of the kingdom.” The child of yester- 
day cannot possibly fulfill the new de- 


mands of adult life, and the resulting 


efforts to escape and the necessity to 
learn the hard way are often devastating 
to society and to the young adult. The 
energy, curiosity and vigor of youthful 
adults are dissipated in unfruitful trial 
and error, frustration and fear. The 


process accounts for many “lost week- 
ends”; but more, it accounts for many 
“lost years,” just at a period during which 
the average youth and young adult is 
potentially a creative asset to society. 

A similar process is not unknown in 
the Unitarian community of faith. While 
we are generally concerned that creative 
materials and effective leaders be pro- 
vided for the children of our church 
schools, we do not consistently follow 
through with such concern and training 
at the youth and young adult level. 
Therefore, many Unitarian-reared youth 
do not participate in the activities of 
their churches in early adulthood. Many 
Unitarian-reared youth attending college 
away from home do not freely and joy- 
fully participate in the program of the 
campus church. This pattern often con- 
tinues after college years, with the youn 
adult wandering around — religiousl 
speaking—for several “lost years,” unti 
marriage and family duties and an ensu 
ing concern for his children’s religio 


welfare, provoke him to seek a Unitarian 
Church. Again, these “lost years” con- 
stitute a mutual loss to the individual 
d to the whole Unitarian community. 


Our greatest force against this trend 
and its losses is, as I have said, our own 
American Unitarian Youth—the avy. The 
principles and program of avy interpret 
‘Unitarianism in terms of creative personal 
eapericnce, guided by effective training, 
and supported by the fellowship of the 
group. The articles in this issue of The 
Christian Register furnish abundant proof 
¥ the efficacy of the avy program, and 
of the fact that our young people know 
where they are going—and why. They 
will have few “lost years.” On the con- 
trary, they will occupy positions of 
‘prominence within our churches arid our 
denomination within a few years. But 
‘more important, there are several thou- 
sand young people in the avy, its high 
school and college clubs, who are serving 
and supporting Unitarian churches from 
‘coast to coast. Moreover, it is likely 
‘that they will be joyfully loyal to Uni- 
tarian churches wherever they go. 


; AUYers, like all youth given an oppor- 
tunity, have something of the missionary’s 
zeal. But in the avy they also learn 
“know-how.” They know how to or- 
-ganize and carry through a project be- 
cause they have done it many times. 
‘They know how to conduct a demo- 
eratically-organized meeting, for they 
have had the practice in their own clubs 
and regional organizations. They know 
how to interpret Unitarian religion, for 
they have a working knowledge based 
‘on many discussions, conferences, Youth 
Sunday projects. And they will serve 
the larger fellowship of the American 
Unitarian Association, because _ their 
training has included knowledge of and 
participation in the affairs of the de- 
nomination. AUYers will do all these 
things not alone because they have 
knowledge and experience, but also be- 
cause they are convinced that the Uni- 
tarian Church is their church; a church 
in which they may develop security 
through self-fulfillment and_ significant 
ving. 
The well-worn cliche associated with 
uth organizations reminds us that “the 
youth of today are the adults of tomor- 
I would add: Show me an active, 
reative avy group and I will show you 
the trained and devoted leaders of to- 
morrow’s church. How can I be so sure 
bout thisP Because I know through 14 
fears of active experience with Unitarian 


fouth that the avy program produces 
hat kind of leadership. I am witness- 
1g the process every day in the new 
Initarian church I serve in Forth Worth. 
know because I have shared in the 
inking that led a dozen or more Avyers 
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to decide to enter our ministry. I know, 
because hardly a day passes in my own 
ministry in which I do not use to good 
advantage some of the training and in- 
spiration I gained as a member, an offi- 
cer and an adviser of American Unitarian 


Youth. 


Developing this type of training and 
experience in the creative skills of 
churchmanship, was one of the primary 
goals of the reorganization in 1940-42 
that turned the old Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union into the American Unitarian 
Youth. In the seven years since then, 
the avy program has had leadership 
training and leadership experience as a 
primary aim. Ten years ago there was 
only one regular summer youth confer- 
ence—at Star Island. During the sum- 
mer of 1949, avy leadership conferences 
were held in eight regional areas, serv- 
ing the youth of all of the United States 
and Canada except those in the deep 
Southeast. In addition, the annual Con- 
vention of Auy met in Eastern Canada 
and several auyers gained invaluable ex- 
periences in world liberalism at the Inter- 
national Religious Fellowship meetings 
in Holland and the avy-irF work camp 
in Germany. 


Another goal guiding the organization 
of the Avy was—and is—churchmanship. 
For training without opportunity for 
practical expression at a level suitable to 
youth’s interest and abilities is a sterile 
business. In some areas, the creative 
and sympathetic cooperation of the adult 
members of the church is required for 
this essential practical expression. Prob- 
ably more harm than good is done when 
a young Unitarian at a summer confer- 
ence is trained in some skill, techniques 
of worship for example, and then dis- 
covers intolerable resistance to practical 
application of his newly-learned skill in 
his home church. Bewilderment and 
frustration come to the young Unitarian 
who participates in and gets excited 
about social action and then finds no 
opportunity to follow through in his 
home church. The examples could eas- 
ily be multiplied. The point is simply 
that once zeal is trained, there must fol- 
low opportunity for application in the 
local church if it is to bear the fruit of 
churchmanship. Active loyalty to a 
church does not follow from the philos- 
ophy that the youth program can take 
place “in the basement” without dis- 
turbing or affecting any other part of 
the church. Our churches need the 
spontaneity of youth and youth needs 
the leadership and fellowship of the 
adult church. 


There is another part of churchman- 


ship of concern to the Avy. The avy 
program stimulates interest and participa- 
tion in the larger fellowship of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in the United 
States and Canada, and the world fellow- 
ship within the mr and 1arr. Because 
our churches are few in number and 
separated by great distances, our Asso- 
ciation has been long plagued by sep- 
aratist and isolationist tendencies. The 
resulting poor communication and inade- 
quate knowledge about denominational 
affairs has made for misunderstanding 
and uncreative conflict and tension which 
we can hardly afford. The present gen- 
eration of youth and young adults, 
through the program of avy, are better 
informed about their denomination and 
its agencies. Seven years ago the presi- 
dent of the ypru addressed the Senexet 
Reorganization Meeting in these terms: 
“Let’s get wise to ourselves and realize 
that we are on the same team, and in the 
same game as the Auy or any other or- 
ganization of the Unitarian Church.” 
Through their cooperation with several 
denominational agencies and committees, 
today’s Auyers are “wise to themselves” 
in this important matter. This knowledge 
and this participation in the affairs of 
the Association will strengthen and vital- 
ize our denomination for years to come. 


The basis for this program of training 
through guided experience is the organ- 
ization of American Unitarian Youth 
itself. It is uniquely democratic as youth 
organizations go. In fact, the avy is 
uniquely democratic as any organizations 
go. AUY is really of, by and for youth. 
The Annual Convention is shifted about 
the United States and Canada in succes- 
sive years so that all regions will have 
the advantages inherent in having the 
major policy meeting close by. What ‘is 
more, all member groups are entitled to 
one voting delegate and a cooperative 
travel plan established by the youth 
enables distant delegates to attend the 
Convention at approximately the same 
cost borne by nearby delegates. Once 
the Convention is under way, a lot of 
work is done. Meeting for a week, the 
delegates have time for more than hear- 
ing reports; they have time to meet in 
commissions and shape policy recom- 
mendations to the general meeting. 
These general meetings are models of 
orderly and democratic procedure, with 
Robert’s Rules of Order, as amended by 
Jones and the Business Committee, given 
a vigorous workout. The Convention 
procedure is a credit to the whole Uni- 
tarian fellowship today, and the skills in 
procedure and getting work done will in- 
fluence the conduct of the Association 
meetings. 
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Avy conventions are not only an opportunity to set policy but also to do a little 
publicity work while getting there. This crew from the Southwest spread the good 
word by song and poster along a 2,000-mile route, and their adviser, Mrs. John Blatt, 
far right, was in there pitching with the best of them. 


At the Convention, the delegates elect 
the four national officers and confirm the 
regional nominating elections from all 
over the United States and Canada of 
members of the Council, the avy’s gov- 
erning board. These regional elections, 
sometimes compete with proportional 
representation ballots and a dozen candi- 
dates for office, are held before the Con- 
vention, so as to give even unrepresented 
groups a chance to vote. Compare this 
method with the traditional methods of 
a nominating committee .submitting a 
single slate of officers and members for 
an organization’s board, and you will 
see what is meant by the suggestion that 
democracy is full-blown in avy. During 
the year the Council meets three or four 
times. Council meetings are usually 
three days long, enabling the members 
to discuss fully and act upon the many 
problems that arise in a dynamic and 
growing youth organization. To insure 
full attendance, the travel expenses of 
the Council members are provided for 
in the avy budget. 

Add to the Convention and the Coun- 
cil, the Executive Committee and the 
committees working with the Council, 
and the core of the avy organizational 
machinery is complete. Within this 
machinery are abundant opportunities for 
Unitarian youth to learn every phase of 
organizational management, to initiate 
policy, and, to develop programs, re- 
source materials and projects. The very 
process of making responsible decisions 
for the common welfare of the avy, in- 
evitably elicits concern, devotion and 
commitment for the larger cause of Unita- 
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rian Advance. Graduates of the Council 
have no “lost years.” If they are offered 
a creative and responsible place in our 
churches and denomination, they serve 
well. If no place is offered, they know 
how to ask the questions and tackle the 
problems that will make a place for 
them. : 

These elements consitute the organ- 
izational framework of the avy. But 
the flesh and blood of the Avy is not this 
structure, good as it is. When I think 
of Auy—what it means to me, and what 
it means to our churches and our Unita- 
rian fellowship at home and abroad—I do 
not usually think about the organization 
and its conventions, councils and com- 
mittees, evén though I know they are 
the necessary and basic foundation of the 
Auy—even though I have been greatly 
enriched through my association with 
them from their beginnings and recall 
every meeting vividly. I don’t even 
think about the hectic days of the reor- 
ganization of the ypru, of the monthly 
hitch-hiking and all night bus rides from 
Chicago to Boston, the weekend field 
trips all over the midwestern States to 
organize the first auy Midwest Confer- 
ence at “Geneva,” the historic meeting of 
the ypru Board of Directors at Senexet 
Pines Retreat, February 22-23, 1942, at 
which the blueprints for new life and 
vitality for Unitarian youth were drawn 
—not even the following Annual Meeting 
on May 16 at Arlington Street Church 
and our temporary “defeat” that day be- 
cause we were three votes short of a 
two-thirds majority. No, not these 
events, nor any of the many important 


milestone events since, are Auy for me, 
even though I have shared in Avy as 
member, leader and adviser. These 
events, meetings and conferences make 
possible the meaning which is avy, but 
the meaning itself is to be found not in 
events, but in the youth themselves, who 
as auyers have lived and grown through 
these events. 


AUY is mind-stretching discussion in 
the easy, honest, friendly setting of the 
parson’s hearth or the avy club room. In 
Berkeley, Calif., they're probing the 
theme, “Why Is Life So Tough Nowa- 
days,” and in Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
theyre thinking their way out loud 
through the tough problems of “We and 
Morality.” “Pop and Mom Night” in 


_ Detroit, and a “What Parents Expect of 
' Their Children” panel discussion by 


youth and their parents in Arlington, Va., 
are programs helping both generations to 
know and understand each other—and in 
the spirit of the occasion some points are 
smoothed over in church that had been 
pricking them at home. In Hartford, 
Buffalo and Hanska, Minn., they are 
strengthening and enriching their discus- 
sions on comparative religions by visiting 
and sharing the religious services of other 
churches in their communities. And in 
the process, they are rediscovering their 
own religion. The Vanguard, high school 
Auyers in Toronto, consider their discus- 
sions the most valuable part of their 
program. In fact, after the recent series 
on “Boy-Girl Relations” and “Juvenile 
Delinquency,” they noted that, “The 
frank and open way in which these very 
important topics are treated help the 
group to realize more and more the 
problems of our culture. The later 
stages of the discussion of “Boy-Girl 
Relations’ have also been invaluable in 
straightening out some problems in the 
group itself.” 


In the delinquency series, they reached 
some conclusions with the aid of their 
advisers and resource leaders to'the effect 
that “action must be taken in Toronto 
to bring together . . . the separated 
ethnic groups. ... Each class of people 
tends to keep apart from other groups, a 
tendency which is very detrimental, to 
any city.” Good discussion gets some- 
where, and these young people have 
stretched their minds not only to receive 
information, but also to encompass a con- 
clusion.. But the stretching doesn’t stop. 
Having reached a conclusion, they “elect” 
a decision: “Specific social action should 
now be taken to bring these groups to- 
gether, and Vanguard has elected as its 
part, to meet with other youth groups 
of our own age (such as Jewish groups, 
Polish groups, ete.) and try to correlate 
their activities to the advantage of every 

” These boys and girls are rapidly 


one. 


sh eee 


ving beyond mere knowledge as a re- 
ous commitment; they are growing 
ward decision and the Sacrament of 


‘AUY, then, is youth—youth struggling 
nrough discussion to knowledge and 
rom knowledge to decision. If you are 
| young person, you often react quickly 
fo a wrong with an intense feeling that 
omething “ought to be done.” And if, 
a your AUY group, you have an oppor- 
tunity often enough to “do something” 
sonstructive, no force will be able to 
sap away from you that precious “feel 
for action” and substitute for it shoddy 
ationalizations supporting inaction and 
complacency. AUY is youth learning to 
act, to apply newly gained knowledge 
to the service of self and mankind, at 
home, in the school, in the church, the 
community and the world. 

Finally, when I think of avy, I think 
of young people growing into secure 
ng adults through experiences of 
gnificance and self-fulfillment in ever 
; id ening circles of fellowship, one with 
other, across the ages, across the coun- 
try, across the seas. AUY is a living 
tether of religious fellowship which binds 
together all the tumultuous experience 
which is youth into a meaningful and 
creative pattern. AUY is the fellowship 
the Sunday evening services con- 
ducted by the youth of the Simons Guild 
in New York, or Hilltop Club in North- 
boro. It is the fellowship of all the 
Youth Sundays throughout the land. It is 
the fellowship of play and fun in Okla- 
homa City when the high school avyers, 
in their own words, “throw a very un- 
usual party, a “Year of Parties-—consisting 
in one night, in different parts of the 
oom, of parties for Valentine’s Day, St. 
} Patrick’ s, Easter, Halloween, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas and New Year's.” AUY 
is the fellowship which grows out of the 
iscussions in all avy groups. And note 
the auyers in Lawrence, Kansas, 
ercame the handicap of not having a 
al Unitarian Church: “We had one of 
e members make a wire recording of 
he ay morning service in All Souls 


) f bof our group in i evncned! we played 
he recording and discussed the sermon 
terwards.” Young Unitarians who cre- 
te fellowship in such a unique service 
vill not be “lost.” 


ad concrete experience of the individual 
: in his own local group, his regional 
inference, the convention, council and 
mmittees. It is the fellowship of the 
dividual in the group seeking, learning, 
aluating, concluding and deciding to 
. Itis the fellowship of shared frustra- 
s, fears, achievements, problems 
led, programs initiated. It is song 
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Of youth, by youth, for youth 


around the campfire and “Mrs. Murphy’s 
Overalls” in the luncheon chowder. It is 
late hour stencil cutting and sticky 
mimeo ink on fingers. It is square danc- 
ing and worship in the chapel. And be- 
cause Avy fellowship encompasses the 
rich variety of experiences which is the 
stuff of creative living, it supports and 
nourishes growth for each individual. 
The avyer becoming adult finds in the 
fellowship of avy the. program and train- 
ing helpful to his achieving self-fulfill- 
ment. In the wide variety of discussion, 
play, service projects, worship, he obtains 
by his participation the recognition and 
significance which create his security. 
Within this process, the youth can gradu- 
ally ready himself to assume the role of 
adulthood in church and society, with- 
out feeling it necessary to rebel against 
both in order to achieve, or when he 
achieves, the keys to the kingdom of 
adulthood. 


As the avyer grows through the 
program sketched herein, his circle of 
fellowship will gradually widen. In 
thought, discussions, projects, confer- 
ences, field trips, workcamps, he will 
cross the boundaries and barriers which 
separate man from man. He will over- 
come some of the myopia and provincial- 
ism that kept him “safe” behind barriers 
of geography, politics, economics, soci- 
ology, race and religion. Stimulated by 
the avy program and supported by the 
security he has found in its fellowship, 
he will venture to meet new people, 
grapple with new ideas and see new 

laces. He will shed some of the fear 
and hostility with which he formerly 
encountered strange people, ideas and 
places. Strengthened and encouraged 
by experience, he may widen the circle 
of fellowship further by directing his 
attention and efforts to building com- 
munity relationships of understanding 
and harmony across the barriers of space, 
custom, language, culture, color, race 
and nationality. 


And one day, our Avuyer will know a 
Sense of Wholeness, of Being At One 
with the world. And from the founda- 
tions of his experiences, he will reach out 
further, from within his widened circle 
of fellowship, to extend a hand of greet- 


Show me an active, creative AUY 
group and I will show you the 
trained and devoted leaders of to- 


morrow’s church. 


ings and good fellowship to all the chil- 
dren of earth, known and unknown to 
him. Then, even when he is alone, he 
will know the throb and pulse of one 
humanity, and direct his living accord- 
ingly. 

One hot day in July of 1947, in the 
deep forest near Hradec u Opava, two 
young people were felling a giant tree. 
Only their T-shirts, one saying “Mladez 
Unitaru Ceskoslovenskych,” the other 
“American Unitarian Youth,” distin- 
guished them. A few short weeks before, 
the Czech youth and the American youth 
had been unknown to each other. Now 
that they had worked together for some 
time, they were very good friends. Be- 
cause the tree trunk was very large, they 
worked for some time without seeing or 
speaking to each other—having only the 
glistening, singing saw as a communica- 
tion between them. Finally, the great 
tree fell, and with it dropped the barrier 
between the two young men. While 
they were resting and catching their 
breaths, the Czech youth said a few 
words to the American. The Czech’s 
rich accent and his warm smile cannot 
be captured in paper and ink. But his 
few simple sentences spell out the spirit- 
ual meaning of fellowship clearly, pro- 
foundly and challengingly. He said, 
“While we were cutting the tree, we 
could not see each other. And yet I 
knew you were there and you knew I 
was here. This is the way it must be— 
even after you go home to America. 
Then you will not see me, and I will not 
see you, and yet we must work together 
in the coming years as though we were 
side by side. And we must in our work 
cut down many barriers which separate 
us, even as this tree did.” 


These sentences may well serve as a 
text to describe the way of life which 
American Unitarian Youth seeks to ful- 
fill. Not by an idealistic, and occasional 
affirmation, but by realistic training for 
the practice of Unitarian working prin- 
ciples in the familiar everyday experi- 
ences of home, school, church and. com- 
munity. In seeking to fulfill this -pro- 
gram, the avyers need the cooperation, 
the understanding, and the supporting 
fellowship of adult members and leaders 
of our churches. For it is the concrete 
experience of warm and abiding fellow- 
ship today which will germinate and 
nourish the faith of tomorrow capable of 
breaking down barriers and widening the 
circle of human fellowship to encompass 
the whole circle of earth—that way of 
life in which “you will not see me, and 
I will not see you, and yet we must work 
together—as though we were side by 
side.” 
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In everything he does, Paul B. Henniges is concerned with the promotion and 
extension of Unitarianism. It was principally for that reason that he resigned as 
minister of the Long Beach, California, church to take the position of Director of 
American Unitarian Youth. He sees the great role that youth work can play in the 
growth of Unitarianism. Mr. Henniges is a graduate of the University of Illinois 
and the Meadville Theological School. He began his duties in his present position 


in May of 1948. 


Unitarian advance—youth style 


AUYers are ‘cooking with gas’ 
when it comes to helping the church 


THIS IS GOING TO BE A HARD-BOILED, two-fisted, down-to-brass-tacks article so the 


By PAUL B. HENNIGES 


faint-hearted are warned to lay this down now and turn to something else which will 
soothe rather than stimulate. This article is written for the person who knows that 
the Unitarian youth program costs money and is willing to ask the embarrassing 
question “Is It Worth It?” This is a blunt question and is of the type which, when 
asked in public, can cause a speaker who isn’t sure of his facts all sorts of embarrass- 
ment. But we in American Unitarian Youth don’t mind this kind of question at all, 
because it gets right to the point in exactly the same way that teen-agers do, without 
beating around the bush or paying undue deference to established custom. 


We in avy are perfectly willing to 
admit that what adults have been saying 
about money is true, to wit, “Money 
doesn’t grow on trees.” In fact, what evi- 
dence we have to contribute to the store- 
house of knowledge on this point, would 
seem to indicate that money just now 
isn’t growing anywhere, and it has, in 
contrast, in recent years given itself to 
shrinking. Auy owns an endowment of 
something over fifty thousand dollars, 
and we have found that the interest from 
that beneficient fount of material bless- 
ings buys a great deal less than it did a 
few years back. We can, for example, 
purchase from the Boston vendors of 
mimeograph paper just about half as 
much as could be obtained in the fairer, 
clearer years before the war, dollar for 
dollar. The number of dollars we re- 
ceive in interest is about the same as 
pre-war so we speak of the shrinkage 
of dollars with something more than 
academic interest. But in returning to 
the points about our agreeing with the 
adults on money, may we say that we 
share the feeling that money should not 
be spent as though it were easy to get, 
“grew on trees,” or were so abundant 
that a public service is rendered in spend- 
ing it. We think money ought to be 
used carefully and well, and for that 
reason we think what is spent for Avy 
is well spent, because it brings a rich re- 
turn of results in the lives of young 
people that accord perfectly with the 
purposes for which the denomination 
exists. The answer to the question “Is it 
worth it?” is “Yes, Avy is worth all the 
money it gets and several times over,” 
and we put this in here for those who 
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haven’t the time to continue with us 
through to the end and who want to 
know what the answer is. To those who 
have biscuits in the oven, or a phone 
call to make, this is the point at which 
to take your leave, but for the rest of 
you there is yet to come an abundance 
of evidence to back up our “more for 
your dollar” claim enunciated above. 
Let us concern ourselves with a few 
general considerations which will help 
us in judging what avy is worth to the 
denomination, before going on to what 
the legal profession is pleased to call 
the facts in the case. Let us state first 
that what Karen Horney has called the 
“neurotic personality of our time” has 
had some genuine difficulty insinuating it- 
self into the fabric of avy. In spite of 
the stresses and strains of the time, Avy 
remains its normal and healthy self 
without any significant neurotic symp- 
toms. -What is meant here is that avy 
has not been swept up into any emo- 
tional torrent about youth. So far we 
have escaped the neurotic “projection” 
of imagining that everything in the world 
centers around us, the youth, the future, 
the citizens of tomorrow. We trust that 
others, in their turn, will not “project” 
onto us qualities we don’t have, or make 
demands of us we can’t possibly meet. 
We realize, for instance, that youth for 


the most part are still in the process of 


learning, including those in the upper 
ranges of Auy’s age bracket which em- 
braces youth from 15 to 25. We recog- 
nize that people who are in the process 
of learning, whether it be in high school, 
or college, or on the job, cannot be ex- 
pected to have accomplished the same 


things as those who have had mor 
experience and more time to perfect thei 
work and to seize opportunities that hav 
come their way. We realize that we ar 
primarily engaged in learning and _ pre 
paring for the future, and we shall no 
make claims which imply something else 


But when it comes to learning, we ar 
quite willing to say that we consider w 
are among the most eager learners tha 
ever took up the Unitarian approach t 
religion and life. We're studying Unita 
rianism as though our very lives de 
pended upon it. From our point of viev 
Auy is to be judged for what it is, 
youth organization, and the test of it 
program is whether it is contributing t 
the denomination what can be fairly ex 
pected of a youth group, which is, ¢ 
course, quite a good deal. 


One accomplishment that can b 
rightly expected of a youth organizatio 
is that it will keep the interest of youn 
people who come into contact wit 
Unitarianism, so that they will stay i 
the church right through their adolescer 
years on into adulthood, and that it wi 
give to them in addition to wholesom 
ways of spending leisure-time, trainin 
in leadership for use in the future. Thi 
this process has been taking place 
demonstrated by the fact that the ma 
on the cover of The Christian Regist 
in December, John Haynes Holmes, w: 
president of the Young People’s Rel 
gious Union, the organization to whic 
Auy is a successor, back in the yea 
1902-1903. The present president } 
the American Unitarian Association, D 
Frederick May Eliot, was president | 
the ypru from 1916 to 1918, the prese 
secretary of the American Unitarian Assi 
ciation, Dana Mclean Greeley, wi 
president of the ypru from 1930 to 193: 
the present legal counsel of the Amer 


se 


Unitarian Association and former 
urer, Frank B. Frederick, was presi- 
nt of the ypru from 1928 to 1930, and 
ch important lay leaders in the denomi- 
tion as Sanford Bates, the late Carl B. 
Jetherell, Edward P. Furber, and 
aarles S. Bolster all served terms as 
resident of the ypru. Ruth Twiss, 
peer of the editorial board of The 
ristian Register, is a former secretary 
f the ypru, and the office of treasurer of 
ae ypru has been held by such promi- 
yent Unitarians as Danforth B. Lincoln, 
Warren F. Witherell, Roland B. Greeley, 
ind the Rey. William B. Rice, who is at 
he present time chairman of the Youth 
Work committee of the American Unita- 
jan Association. The list could be ex- 
ended indefinitely, but it would be a 
air estimate to say that at least half of 
yur ministers found their interest in Uni- 
arianism strengthened by their partici- 
gation in youth groups during their high 
chool and college years, and that the 
ame was true of a sizeable proportion 
#f our Unitarian laymen and laywomen. 
it is pertinent to mention here that at 
he present time both the president and 
yice president of avy are studying for 
he Unitarian ministry. We feel confi- 
Jent that what can be said today of the 
ypru leaders of the past in terms of their 
gresent leadership in the denomination, 
will be said in twenty or thirty years of 
those who are the top officers of avy 
joday. The hard, cold facts show that 
money spent through a youth organiza- 
ion on training the Unitarian churchmen 
9f tomorrow is returned in the form of 
Jevoted laymen, effective ministers, and 
he highest calibre of leadership. 
Another kind of evidence which is 
very important in indicating the value 
9 Auy to the denomination, is the 
progress we are making in carrying out 
projects which are exactly in line with 
the goals of the whole church. Since 
the war, for example, the adults, through 
the American Unitarian Association, 
have worked to renew contacts with lib- 
eral religious organizations in various 
of the world so that the cause of 
liberal religion can be strengthened and 
dromoted. The Association financed some 
2 denomination’s representation at 


conference in Amsterdam this past 
mmer and invited the International 
sociation for Liberal Christianity and 
igious Freedom to meet in the United 
es in 1952. Similarly, avy has 
rked hard to establish regular and 
ru contacts with young religious 
berals abroad through the organization 
et up for that purpose, the International 
eligious Fellowship. This past summer, 
example, five young people went to 
urope to attend workcamps in com- 
ny with religious liberals of various 
malities, to visit youth groups and to 
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Unitarian advance, youth style 


Since August, 1949, 
the Channing Club 
of Madison, Wisc., 
has been loading 
stone at the Sauk 
City quarry to be 
used in building the 
new church de- 
signed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. The 
record was set one 
Sunday when seven 
trucks were loaded. 


attend an 1rF conference. In all, they 
spent about eight weeks in Europe and 
the cost of this representation to auy was 
a few hundred sheets of mimeograph 
paper and a few dollars of postage used 
in recruitment and arrangement of de- 
tails. The young people paid all their 
own travel expenses! The work of ar- 
ranging the trip was done almost entirely 
by a young person who donated his time 
to the project. During the past year the 
magazine of rrr had one of its finest 
seasons, and was edited, mimeographed 
and shipped abroad by avy. This is 
quite an accomplishment when it is real- 
ized that the magazine of three issues 
ran to over 30 pages per issue and had a 
circulation of 2,000. 


The denomination is interested in Uni- 
tarian Advance and so is Avy. AUY is 
the streamlined Unitarian version of 
what a youth organization ought to be 
and emerged from a process of reorgan- 
ization that took place in 1943. The 
major note of the reorganization was to 
put the organization on a truly conti- 
nental (U.S. and Canada) basis as con- 
trasted to regional isolation. The annual 
meeting was scheduled to be held in 
various parts of the U.S. and Canada 
each year so that Avyers could meet and 
talk with each other and form a truly 
continental movement. The Council, the 
ruling body of the organization was re- 
duced from over forty to eighteen mem- 
bers so that members could meet to- 
gether and make. plans face-to-face. 
These reforms are now in full operation 
and avy is profiting this year from the 
highly stimulating conventions held in 
the summer of 1948 in Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, and in 1949 on Lake Couchiching, 
Canada, and from Council meetings held 
at Tulsa, Cleveland, Toronto, and Cin- 
cinnati. The theme of the convention in 
Canada was “Unitarian Ideas,” an ex- 

loration of the fundamental affirmations 
which liberals can make in the field of 


religion, a project very similar to that 
carried on by the Department of Adult 
Education of the Association under the 
title of “What Do We Believe?” Here is 
what one minister writes of the report 
issued following the convention entitled: 
“Statements on Unitarian Ideas from 
American Unitarian Youth”: “Our young 
people have set a standard that older 
people will find very difficult to reach, 
in grappling with intellectual and moral 
questions. If we could strike so close 
to the mark, face problems so honestly, 
shed our prejudices and old habits of 
thinking as well as they have done, we 
should have cause to be very proud in- 
deed. I have never seen a meeting of 
clergy and laity produce such a straight- 
forward report of a week’s business that 
accomplished so much.” AUY is con- 
tributing to Unitarian Advance by con- 
stantly improving its program, both in 
terms of scope and quality and the opin- 
ion just quoted indicates that the verdict 
on the progress so far is “excellent.” 


The denomination has long been inter- 
ested in cooperating more closely with 
our spiritual kinsman, the Universalists, 
and if anything, avy is taking the lead in 
this enterprise. AUY has half-a-dozen 
joint committees with the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship, ranging from one on 
publishing a songbook, to one concerned 
with social action. There is constant 
interchange of information and material, 
and the two groups jointly publish “Lib- 
eral’s Challenge” for college-age youth 
and an annual Youth Sunday folder, the 
latter in the quantity of 30,000. This 
cooperation is official and much desired 
on both sides and extends to an inter- 
locking arrangement between the two 
policy-making boards, and plans for a 
joint convention in the summer of 1951. 
In preparation for the latter, avy and 
UYF are carrying out an educational pro- 
gram on the likenesses and similarities 
of the two religious movements. 
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Finally, we are all interested in a 
growing, flourishing church and here is a 
sample statement of what Avy is doing to 
bring in new members, with the Jeffer- 
son Fellowship of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
reporting: “We have recruited five new 
members into the groups who did not 
belong to the church before.” From a 
city where there is no Unitarian church, 
Baton Rouge, La., there is this state- 
ment: “The Channing Club of Louisiana 
State University was founded May 21, 
1949, by five people who wanted an or- 
ganization on the campus for liberal 
discussion; an organization dedicated to 
a sincere search for truth.” In the latter 
case it was Channing Foundation ma- 
terial and letters from the Avy office 
which helped greatly in starting a group 
on a college campus which will introduce 
Unitarianism to many students who 
otherwise would not have heard about it. 
AUY can be checked in every depart- 
ment and all up and down the line and 
the result is positive for progress in 
working toward the goals of the denomi- 
nation. 


AUYers can demonstrate their loyalty 
to the Unitarian church only by giving 
of themselves, since they cannot do it 
with material possessions, these being the 
instrumentalities of devotion reserved to 
the adults. AUYers carry out their en- 
thusiasm for Unitarianism by helping, 
with this, that and the other thing, 
with doing what have become known as 
“tasks.” In order to determine what 
Auyers were doing in the field of direct 
service to the churches, where the return 
on the money is direct and immediate, 
shall we say, a questionnaire was sent 
out from headquarters. The results are 
highly reassuring, to put it mildly. First, 
Auyers help raise money, by assisting 
with church fairs, bazaars, money-ex- 
tracting fish ponds, strawberry festivals 
and the like. Concord, N.H., Arlington, 
Va., Winchester, Mass., Hingham, Mass., 
Gannett Club, Boston, Hanska, Minne- 
sota, New Bedford, Mass., and Ottawa, 
Ontario, are groups that reported activity 
in this area. Helping with the Appeal 
was reported by Wichita, which was 
done via a box social; Needham, Mass., 
Oklahoma City, Augusta, Maine, and 
Blaine, Wash., reported pledges to the 
churches, met out of money-raising 
events sponsored by them. AUYers are 
strong in the food department, both the 
production and consumption divisions. 
The results indicate that about half of our 
groups help serve and prepare meals, 
with some groups such as Vanguard of 
Toronto, taking the full responsibility 
for the project, which in their case was 
an Easter breakfast. 
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Other tasks that 


RLU ASSOCIATION 


Many new members are won for Uni- 

tarian churches through the youth groups. 

Above, members of the Unitarian-Univer- 

salist student association at the University 

of Minnesota are recruiting during 
“Welcome week.” 


stem out of the needs of keeping a church 


running undertaken by avyers are, paint- 
ing, housecleaning, ushering and baby- 
sitting. 

AUYers in new churches have pitched 
in to help with the work to be done, as 
in the case of Madison, Wisc., where the 
college-age group helped quarry stone 
for the new church, and Arlington, Va., 
where the high schoolers helped paint 
the interior of the new church and clear 
space for a lawn and parking lot. Com- 
mon projects along this line are cleaning 
up old rooms to convert them to better 
uses and painting church school chairs 
and tables. This is what some of our 
AUY groups are doing in this department: 
Peabody, Mass., salvaged flooring to re- 
cover a badly-worn stage; Northboro, 
Mass., helped with finishing their new 
church; Syracuse, N.Y., built a room in 
the basement of the church; Cambridge, 
Mass., (Eliot Club) painted the Sunday 
School rooms and cleaned all the pews 
and pew cushions; Toronto, Ontario, 
helped with the annual housecleaning at 


AUY is contributing to Unitarian 
Advance by constantly improving its 
program, both in terms of scope and 
quality. 


the church and painted the chairs an 
tables of the church school; Hartfor 
Conn., painted the chairs and desks use 
in the Sunday School; Winchester, Mass 
painted the Sunday School room 
Gannett Club, Boston, had a room repa 
party; Brattleboro, Vt., painted the furn 
ture in the nursery; Needham, Mass 
helped paint the assembly hall at th 
church; and Ottawa, Ontario, painte 
kindergarten furniture. Baby-sitting 
done by avyers, because they can hel 
the church this way by making it possib! 
for young parents to attend evenir 
church meetings. Rates are either r 
duced or the evening’s service donate 
Portsmouth, N.H., and Northboro, Mass 
are among those reporting baby-sittin 
business. Young people are natural e1 
tertainers, or so they have been led 1 
believe, and can be counted on to hel 
out by taking part in plays, operetta 
musicals and otherwise unclassifiab 
church entertainments. 

More youth groups indicated that the 
help with worship than with any oth 
single activity. This they do by servin 
in the church choir, or in youth choi 
which assist the adult choir at a variet 
of church worship services. Many grouy 
help with ushering, too. Youth mah 
their contribution to the promotion « 
the ideas and ideals of the churc 
through their sermons on Youth Sunda 
reported on fully elsewhere in this issu 

The service project of the local churc 
can always be certain to find willir 
assistance from the young people. Ne 
Bedford, Mass., assisted a local Allianc 
project by wrapping Christmas gifts fi 
hospital patients; Detroit is helping : 
the church’s pp project; and many grouy 
have helped in clothing collection driv 
for the Unitarian Service Committee. 


Many, many youth teach in the chure 
schools of our denomination and sho 
their desire to serve and help in th 
way. The list could be extended inde 
nitely, but the point is clear that tl 
youth are demonstrating their loyalty 
the church in unmistakable terms. TI 
facts are in and show that avy is givir 
everything that could be expect 
and more, too, to the denominatic 
and that the future will bring an eve 
greater return of service, support ar 
inspired religious living. If there ev 
was a case where “penny wise and pour 
foolish” ought to be avoided it is in th 
vital area of youth work. The bett 
tomorrow we want, can be ours by rez 
izing that the pattern of the future 
determined in the minds and hearts — 
our youth. AUY believes that it is tl 
responsibility of the whole denominatic 
to see that we are given the resource 
with which to bring the message of U1 
tarianism to youth. As this article inc 
cates, they will do the rest. 
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Yavid B. Parke, at 21, is one of avy’s elder statesmen. A member of the Buffalo 
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representing Unitarian young people at the World Youth Festival and the conference 
of the International Religious Fellowship—the world-wide federation of. liberal 
ligious youth groups. Dave is now a third-year history student at Antioch College 
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omorrow’s leaders speak out 


~The future of Unitarian churches 
is shaping. now in the minds of AUYers 


By DAVID B. PARKE 


WHEN, IN 1948, AMERICAN UNITARIAN YOUTH overwhelmingly rejected reaffilia- 
ion. with the Communist-dominated World Federation of Democratic Youth, Unita- 
ians hailed the move as a demonstration of maturing judgment and “right” world- 

dedness by their young people. To many, this vote was a crucial decision, the 


symptom of contemporary thinking among Unitarian youth, toward a sturdy, 


But what was behind this decision? 
t factors prompted Unitarian youth 
) change their minds on precisely this 
sue between 1946 and 1948? What do 
Unitarian youth think about this and 
ther problems? How do they express 
themselves? How smart is the new gen- 
ation? 

American Unitarian Youth numbers 
,000 strong in 75 college and 125 high 
school units. Its members are equipped 
with sound minds and, in their churches, 
olleges and high schools, and other 
uctivities, with tested channels of con- 
structive living. They come from many 
laces and conditions, but the one 
lement they have in common is the 
Unitarian Idea. Some use it as a boot- 
trap, others as a sounding board. For 
ome a Unitarian church is a spiritual 
haven; for others it is a community cen- 
er. Its ranks include every conceivable 
e of personality, from the bigot to 
wild-eyed radical. But Unitarianism 
tives its young people a chance to “lift 
the world”—if they can. 
Nevertheless, there are some ways in 
vyhich Unitarian youth aren’t much differ- 
ent from other North Americans between 
he ages of 15 and 25. They dress the 
fame, and look the same. None of them 
ave X’s branded on their foreheads. 
hey go to school, read the papers, listen 
) the radio. Their ability to judge peo- 
le and situations grows with every new 
‘perience, and they speak their minds 
ge and more as they get older and 
iser. In these respects, they are 
ical young people. 

How, then, is the thinking of Ameri- 
n Unitarian Youth distinctive? There 
, I think, four major elements in this 


oderate climate of political and other opinion. 


1. The fact that the thought patterns of 
Unitarian youth, like those of all re- 
ligious liberals, are influenced and 
conditioned by an intense free re- 
ligious consciousness. 

2. The opportunity, under the demo- 
cratic set-up of Auy to think and 
express themselves independently 
and critically. 

3. A vigorous participation in the ex- 
change of ideas, at local, regional, 
continental and international meet- 
ings. 

4, Their critical confidence amid the 
confusions of the day—although 
filled at times by resentment, fear 
and bewilderment there is among 
them a growing realization that a 
“new order” is their own responsi- 
bility. 

This. last element, the response of 
modern youth to an environment wracked 
with imminence and uncertainty, is tell- 
ing. The factors which influence the 
lives and stimulate the thinking of all 
young people—family life, church, the 
radio, economic prosperity, school and 
college, the daily papers—are immense 
in their significance, of course. But the 
modern generation of Unitarians is aware 
of other demands: of being normal in 
abnormal times; of exercising moral in- 
tegrity when to large measure expediency 
and false values have replaced Christian 
ethics in our society; of thinking straight 
when the example of statesmen, church- 
men and public servants is often muddled 
and bewildering. 

The thinking produced by these four 
factors is expressed not only in class- 
rooms, at the dinner table and in bull 
sessions, but also at Channing Club and 
Auy meetings, conferences and conven- 


tions, and in Youth Sunday sermons. 
What do the young people have to say? 
Do their words reflect a realistic under- 
standing of today’s problems? Will the 
stewardship of tomorrow’s liberalism be 
safe in their hands? Let’s examine the 
record. 


Last winter, in an effort to crystallize 
the thinking of Unitarian youth and 
formulate a statement thereof, the coun- 
cil of American Unitarian Youth insti- 
tuted a program of study groups on 
Unitarian ideas to be undertaken at the 
continental convention held last July in 
Geneva Park, Ontario, Canada. These 
groups, meeting for an hour and a half 
each of five days, produced some rather 
remarkable “Statements from American 
Unitarian Youth on Unitarian Ideas.” 
These statements are the ideas of nearly 
one hundred Unitarian youth—of every 
age and from every part of the continent 


—on five key Unitarian topics: the Unita- 


rian Idea of (1) Truth; (2) Man; (8) 
the Universe; (4) the Church; and (5) 
Right and Wrong. The total effect of 
this examination of the cornerstones of 
Unitarian faith is refreshing, revealing 
and challenging. 


Nearly one hundred Unitarian young 
people, then, representative of thousands 
more, affirm “the utter rejection by Uni- 
tarians of authority for truth, rather than 
truth for authority.” They believe that 
Unitarians “are obligated as well as free 
to follow the light of truth in all areas of 
life.” They consider four “methods of 
discovering religious truth”: the scientific 
method of experimentation and observa- 
tion, intuition, mysticism and revelation. 
They evaluate each, and conclude that in 
most situations reason is the best test of 
truth. However, “we must not neces- 
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sarily reject mysticism but rather treat 
the (mystical) experiences as we would 


facts, applying the criteria for ascertain- 


ing their validity.” 

Perhaps the most penetrating discus- 
sions appear in the sections on the “Uni- 
tarian Idea of Man” and the “Unitarian 
Idea of the Universe”: “Humanism,” the 
statement on Man declares, “boils down 
to a study of the importance of man. . . 
The orthodox churches answer this easily, 
for they hold man is a co-worker of God, 
with an immortal soul imparting to him 
a standing in the total scheme. We 
differ.” Proof of the superiority of hu- 
man life over animal life is “man’s 
rationality, creativity and adaptability.” 


Defeatist philosophies don’t appeal to 
these Unitarians. “We oppose . . . the 
definite post-war resurgence of neo- 
supernatural (ism) in the Protesant re- 
ligious. We can list action to buttress 
our reasons for hope in such fields as (1) 
Government. . . democratic governments 
such as exist and have existed for a long 
period with their emphasis on an in- 
trinsic belief in the dignity and worth 
of man; (2) Labor-management rela- 
tions . . . progress toward better working 
conditions, better pay and more demo- 
cratic methods of determining contracts; 
(3) International relations . . . the United 
Nations is based on the idea of trust in 
man’s ability to live and work together.” 


The group demonstrates clear convic- 
tion on the question of the existence of 
a power higher than man. “Certain 
facts in the universe may tend to make 
one believe there exists a superior being, 
but we have no empirical proof.|... We 
make the positive statement that... 
man, so far as we know, is the most 
important being on earth... . To us, any 
concept of a higher being is so hazy and 
unsure as not to affect our daily life 
and actions.” 


However, “Our view of man would 
suggest great possibilities for increased 
good. There is nothing intrinsically in 
the nature of man which is going to force 
him or predetermine he will be evil. . . . 
The problem is to realize these potentiali- 
ties to combat the mechanistic influences 
and the misconceptions existent in the 
world.” 


“To us, values are the substance of 
life,” they state in considering the moral 
nature of man. “We have formulated 
three groupings of values: (1) the pur- 
suit of truth (We feel truth is both an 
ends and a means. We do not believe 
in intellectual exclusiveness, but a living 
search for truth. Such a discussion as 
this could not exist without this living 
search.); (2) the creation and apprecia- 
tion of beauty (We believe values are 
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Slides, like film strips, records and motion 
pictures, are often used to stimulate dis- 


cussions in AUY groups. 


president and vice president of the 

Liberal Youth Fellowship of Hanska, 

Minn., are showing colored slides of the 
Geneva conference. 


interrelated and an art unrelated to other 
values—art for art’s sake—is lacking in 
enrichment, and therefore not truly 
worthy.); and (3) cooperative sharing 
and enjoyment of life (We include such 
things as love, friendship, fellowship and 
brotherhood. Social action is a 
primary interest of Unitarian youth as 
well as the church as a whole). 

Armed with both “mechanistic and 
vitalistic definitions” the study group on 
the Universe agrees with modern science 
that “there is basic order to the universe 
whether we fully understand its nature 
or not.” In answer to the question, Is 
the Universe friendly? they assert that 
“The term friendly would imply that 
the universe is a personality, which it is 
not... (But) the Universe has within 
itself conditions which sustain life and 
which act to promote change or evolu- 
tion. .. . Many conditions which seem to 
be uncomfortable to man and at the 
time appear disadvantageous to him are 
precisely the causes for his growth either 
as an individual or by expanding the 
scope of his social organization.” 

The nature of God emerges as a 
primary factor in the make-up of the 
universe. Alexander Pope’s splendid 
couplet: 


“All are parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is, and God the 
soul” 

is quoted as representing the majority 
thinking of the group. The statement 
continues: “Order, consistency and prog- 
ress . . . are inseparably linked with 
rationality and purpose. Therefore... 
God does exist giving rationality and 
purpose to the universe. However, this 


Here, Beverly’ 
Jean Bjorneberg and Kenneth Chambard, 


was not meant to imply that we fel 
that the universe was the creation of ant 
remained under the control of an entirel 
external and independent God, but tha 
God was by this concept inseparabl 
from the universe and not at all inde 
pendent of it, although acting as its guid 
ing force.” 


The group disposes of miracles witl 
the statement that “if a miracle is definec 
as a temporary suspension of physica 
law for the accomplishment of some 
divine purpose . . . then we feel tha 
there is no such thing.” 


Social action measures and the rol 
of the church in character-building are 
the focal points of the section on th 
“Unitarian Idea of the Church.” It de 
clares involvement of Unitarianism’ 
“fundamental principles” to be the tes' 
of our social obligation and affirms tha’ 
“an organization (the church) is only a: 
good as its members, so the responsibility 
for success or failure lies with us.” 


In an attempt to frame a statemeni 
of Unitarian ethics, the unit on the 
“Unitarian Idea of Right and Wrong’ 
considers Russian Sovietism in this light: 
“If the end is unattainable, we should be 
careful not to permit the use of means 
theoretically justified by claiming ar 
attempt to reach it.” 


The importance of individuality and 
personality is emphasized: “In applying 
standards of ethics arrived at in this 
fashion to our own personal relation. 
ships, it is important to bear in mind 
constantly one’s own worth as an in- 
dividual, and the development of our 
personalities in adjustment with what 
we consider to be most worthwhile. Te 
this extent it is likely true that our 
morality is self-centered,” self implying 
not selfishness but “the highest possible 
degree of development of our potentiali- 
ties.” 


I commend this study to all thinking 
Unitarians. It marks the first major step 
in a “group introspection project” now 
underway among Unitarian youth. 
These “Statements from American Uni- 
tarian Youth on Unitarian Ideas,” in 
spite of whatever errors, omissions, or 
misconceptions they may contain, are 
the substance of tomorrow’s Unitarian- 
ism today.*® 


The “humanist-theist controversy” re- 
ceives wide attention from today’s Uni- 
tarians—at their meetings, in their jour- 
nals, in the non-Unitarian press and 
elsewhere. What do American Unita- 
rian youth think about it? Of course, 
there are believers, disbelievers and non- 


* Copies of “Statements from American Unitarian 
Youth on Unitarian Ideas” are available free of 
aeuae from AUY, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 

ass. 


believers in God in the ranks of avy. 
What is important is that they don’t let 
their theological persuasions determine 
the nature and effectiveness of their 
legislation and personal relationships. 
And for many Unitarian youth, the reso- 
lution of these “differences,” if that is 
what they are, is relatively simple. 

American Unitarian youth are anxious 
to get to the roots of their religious con- 
victions. They have seized the advan- 
tage of their opportunities under democ- 
racy and Unitarian freedom of thought 
to do so. They find they cannot do it 
by getting excited over the perennial 
wranglings over labels and slogans which 
consume much of the time and energy of 
their elders. Unitarian young people are 
undeniably spiritually inclined. Regard- 
less of what they believe or disbelieve 
about God, they thrill to the worship 
services which climax their days of work 
at summer conferences: at Rowe Camp, 
at Waskowitz, at Ardmore, at Star Island, 
at Murray Grove. Sincerity, integrity 
and purpose are the tests of their re- 
ligious experience. 

Unitarians in many cities are familiar 
with the ideas of their young people. 
Youth Sunday was celebrated in about 
150 churches in 1949, and more and 
more congregations are sponsoring 
annual youth Sunday services in which 
young Unitarians speak their minds, 
analyzing what they view as the key 
problems of the 20th century. The 
youth sermons speak for themselves. . . . 

On the church: “The days are gone 
when the majority of the growing gen- 
eration will be content to follow a faith 
which they do not understand, and 
which has no direct relation to the world 
of which they are a part. Now we desire 
a church in which we are free to grow, 
and which will grow with us (italics 
mine), one that makes sense, and espe- 
cially one that can express its highest 
ideals in terms familiar to us.” So said 
Joan Swenson, now a Smith College 
junior, in the Unitarian Church of North- 
ampton, Mass. 

On Unitarianism: “Unitarians cannot 
bind themselves to a set of disbeliefs,” 
argued Conrad Swanson in Chicago's 
Third Church. “The principal difference 
between our denomination and others 
lies in the beliefs that we hold in com- 
mon, rather than those in which we dis- 
agree,” said another, Herbert Clapham, 
from the same pulpit. 

On social prejudice: “People nowa- 
days are for the most part passively 
prejudiced,” observed Desmond O’Hara, 
of Somerville, Mass., and Tufts College. 
y wont go right out and openly 
ch prejudice as Hitler did to so great 
vantage in Germany; but rather these 
ive prejudicers will just sit back and 
nothing. These are the people that 
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Like many other avy groups, the Gannett Club of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, conducts a worship service at its weekly meetings. Into the preparation of 
these services goes much of the best thinking being done by the youth of the 


denomination. 


are committing the biggest crime today.” 

On world peace: “The victor of the 
next world conflict (if there is one),” 
declared Barbara Keay of Plymouth, 
Mass., “will be the one who strikes first 
and hardest with the most modern im- 
plements of warfare. It seems to me, 
however, that instead of preparing for 
war, as we say, just in case the United 
Nations proves unable to keep the peace, 
meanwhile doing our best to support the 
U.N., we should concentrate our efforts 
fully on one, that is, preparing for war 
or .. . working toward peace. I do not 
believe that anyone or anything, even 
the United States, can do at once two 
things with such inevitably opposite 
goals, and do either of them well.” 

Richard Miller, of Third Church, 
Chicago, continues in this same vein: 
“Imagine being born in a planet of plenty 
and in a land of hope, and having con- 
stantly to fear. That is certainly a bit of 
ironic justice. Why should a science 
that has labored for five hundred years 
to increase the longevity of man to 
sixty or sixty-five years, suddenly limit it 
to five or ten with one devastating inven- 
tion? Why must this generation live in 
the most tumultuous of all ages?” 

I think these quotations show clearly 
that Unitarian young people realize the 
immensity of their times. They are not 
blind to the currents of history which are 
emerging with ruthless clarity in the 
20th century. They are alert to the signs 
of the times. They are watching, for 
example, the emergence of labor as an 


economic force of unprecedented dimen- 
sions. They believe in the rights of men 
to work under adequate conditions and 
with reasonable assurance of security 
after their years of productivity are over. 
Young Unitarians are viewing with in- 
tense interest the workings of the labor 
government in Great Britain. But many 
Unitarian young people are alarmed at 
the evidence that certain labor leaders 
hold the interests of the workers they 
represent above the broader public inter- 
est. Young Unitarians acknowledge the 
role of labor in the economy, but urge 
a just equilibrium between the forces 
which have given rise to the strength of 
today’s labor movement. 

Unitarian youth are also sensitive to 
the forces which are remolding American 
thought and institutions within the 
framework of a broad social philosophy. 
Postwar prosperity, the Dixiecrat move- 
ment and pending civil rights legisla- 
tion, unification of America’s armed 
forces, more and better educational fa- 
cilities and recent reforms in the college 
fraternities—all affect today’s generation, 
and influence their thinking patterns. 
Whether they vote or not, they take 
their politics seriously, and many of them 
find it increasingly impossible to separate 
their political thinking from their expand- 
ing concepts of human rights and social 
justice. 

On the international scene, young Uni- 
tarians, ever conscious of the disaster 
which threatens a divided world, are 
dumbfounded at the failure of the United 
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Nations to resolve national differences 
into a community of nations. They see 
mature men, world figures who hold the 
keys to world peace within easy grasp, 
behaving like quarrelsome little chil- 
dren. They see a world charter, and the 
stated rights of smaller nations, sub- 
merged in the clashing interests of great 
powers. 
This, then, is a survey of the climate 
of opinion as it exists among Unitarian 
youth today. Whenever an individual, 
whoever he is, attempts to represent the 
thinking of a group, he is open to excep- 
tion and criticism, particularly within the 


Unitarian fellowship. I have known Uni- 
tarians, young, old and in between, since 
1944 when I was first elected Avy treas- 
urer. They have been close friends and 
co-workers. From my associations with 
them, and particularly from among Uni- 
tarian youth, it is my strong feeling that 
there are some main currents of thought 
among Unitarian young people and that, 
to the extent to which I have grasped 
and understood them, they are recorded 
here. Can 5,000 Unitarian youth. be 
wrong? They are scattered all over the 
United States and Canada and individ- 
ually are quite different from one an- 


The Social Action Committee serves both the Universalist Youth Fellowship and 
American Unitarian Youth. The Committee keeps in contact with groups active in 


the field of social action and helps local groups with their action projects by publish-. 


ing program suggestions, tips on techniques, and news about outstanding accomplish- 
ments by youth groups. The Committee members who worked on this article are 
Elizabeth Green, former avy president and a student of sociology at Tufts College; 
Frank Anderson, uyrer enrolled at Tufts School of Religion and student minister of 
the Abington, Mass., Universalist church; and Desmond O’Hara, a student of psychol- 
ogy at Tufts and a member of the avy Council. 


Youth plus idealism equals action 


To AUY service is the test of religion, 
and everywhere ‘the joint is jumping’ 


By the AUY-UYF SOCIAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


SOMEONE HAS SAID THAT YOUTH IS NOT A MATTER OF CHRONOLOGY BUT A STATE 
OF MIND. Youth is that time when ideals are bright, when visions of what ought to 


be are in command. 


Albert Schweitzer, is, by his own defi- 
nition, still a youth; | continually shaken 
by his ideals. Youth sees the need and 
is eager to contribute some measure to 
the correction of the wrong. Wiser 
minds often prevail and deter youthful 
exuberance, warning it not to get into 
trouble, but Albert Schweitzer says con- 
cerning the necessity of ideals: “Grown- 
up people reconcile themselves too will- 
ingly to a supposed duty of preparing 
young ones for the time when they will 
regard as illusion what now is an inspira- 
tion to heart and mind. Deeper experi- 
ence of life, however, advises their inex- 
perience differently. It exhorts them to 
hold fast their whole life through, to 
the thoughts which inspire them. It is 
through the idealism of youth that man 
catches sight of truth, and in that ideal- 
ism he possesses a wealth which he must 
never exchange for anything else.” 

The youth of the church, youth of all 
ages, are eager to become living instru- 
ments of their idealism. They take ideals 
down off the shelf where they are pretty 
to look at, put them to use and make 
them work. 
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A world in which the individual is all 
too often subordinated to the larger unit 
of society, where freedom of speech and 
thought at times have become amended 
for the good of national security, where 
many are handicapped in their quest for 
personal development by the color of 
their skin or the origin of their grand- 
mother, where peace is an ideal as long 
as it doesn’t pertain to the necessity of 
friendship with those “different” from 
“us”—that kind of world demands youth- 
ful idealism in action, And the youth 
of our churches, enthusiastic, want to be 
about the job. They see the need and 


they have a direction in which to move.. 


All over the country, Auyers are living 
their religion through action and service. 
They know the inspiration that comes 
from being a member of a group which 
can see the actual results that come from 
putting ideals to work. They know of 
the courage and experience they gain 
for their own lives from working together. 
The group situation enlivens social con- 
sciousness and strengthens convictions 
and makes religion a purposeful habit for 
a lifetime of usefulness. 


other. But in common they have thé 
Unitarian Idea. Our faith has bees 
variously defined, but a Southweste 
Unitarian, George Shipman, presidenj 
of the Oklahoma City Channing Founda 
tion, has given it substance in this char: 
acterization, which I believe represen 
the mood of Unitarian youth everywhere 


“The Unitarian Church jis a fellowship 
to provide intellectual enlightenment, 
moral elevation, ethical inspiration, 
spiritual guidance, a sense of fellowship 
and friendship, and to restore one’s fai 


in himself and in mankind,” 


Kits for the children of migratory farm 
workers were packed by the members of 
the Nashua, N. H., high school group, as 
part of a regional service project. Toys, 
toilet articles and nursery equipment 
were packed in oilcloth-covered cigar 
boxes and sent to the Unitarian Service 
Committee’s Child Care Center at Harlin- 
gen, Texas 


The Tri-U group at the University of | 
Minnesota—Unitarian and Universalist— 
has gotten into the social service habit; 
on Saturday evenings, every week, about 
20 students turn up at Hastings Mental 
Hospital. The patients look forward to 
these visits, for on those days there are 
parties, dances, and sometimes amateur 
entertainment. The volunteers bring 
records, magazines and games; better 
still, they sit and talk with men and 
women who too often feel that they are 
neglected and forgotten by the outside 
world. 


These student volunteers got started 
on their project when the St. Paul Unita- 
rian church precipitated a state-wide 
investigation of mental hospitals. But 
this was no sudden flash of enthusiasm 
to be soon forgotten. During the spring 


nd summer young workers organized 
ames of tennis, baseball, croquet, volley- 
all and horseshoes. They furnished 
monade, popcorn, sandwiches — and 
ompanionship. Then, as weather turned 
old, there was a Halloween party, with 
ich activities as throwing paper plates 
wough a hoop, dropping clothespins 
ito a milk bottle and “bowling” with 
roquet balls and cola bottles. 


The volunteers worked hard and gave 
p much time. But their experiences were 
warding. The patients urged them to 
mtinue their project through the sum- 
tr. This was done and the work con- 
= this winter. - 


ri-U is not alone in its efforts. The 
annett Club of Boston has been busy 
ith a series of Saturday fixin’ parties. 
farting with Bulfinch Place Chapel, a 
cial service center, groups of club 
embers have spent their Saturdays 
inting, cleaning and fixing settlement 
use facilities in the Greater Boston 
ea. After work, if they are not too 
iff and tired, they sponsor square danc- 
ig and discuss next week’s work. 


Another ambitious project is being run 
| Marblehead, Mass. Stirred because a 
egro friend could not find a place to 
ye, the high school group decided to 
ake a survey of social, religious and 
cial discrimination in their town. Al- 
ady these young people have gained a 
aw and deeper understanding of their 
mmunity and the difficulties that face 
lose who would practice their religion; 
hen they present their findings to the 
wnspeople they hope to spread this 
aderstanding to their elders. 


Enlisting the interest of a number 
Avy groups throughout New England 
1 a regional basis, the New England 
egional Committee sponsored a service 
oject that consisted of collecting 
othes, toys and supply kits for the 
ildren of migrant farm workers at the 
nitarian Service Committee’s Child 
re Center at Harlingen, Texas. 


The assignment given to the groups in 
ew England was not an easy one, but 
ey responded with enthusiasm and en- 
gy. The groups were scored on the 
sis of the number of items collected 
‘member. Ten points were given, for 
ample, for each supply kit collected. 
ese kits consisted of cigar boxes cov- 
d with oilcloth, filled with such articles 
combs, face cloths, toothbrushes, 
thpaste, crayons, soap and scissors. 
| points were given for a pinafore, for 
falls or for a sweater, eight points for 
, five points for a puzzle or doll and 
a. The 35 members of the Wellesley 
2 igh school group, which won, col- 
d the amazing total of 1,574 items, 
ounted for 8,976 points. 
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Youth nlus idealism equals action 


The prize was an opportunity to per- 
form more service, a scholarship to a 
summer workcamp for one of the mem- 
bers of the group. 


Group action, however, is not the only 
way in which avyers immediately put 
their religion to work. As individuals, 
they are willing to give of their time and 
talents. Every day last summer, Dick 
Marsh worked for a number of hours 
and worked hard to help restore the 
Northboro, Mass., church. He did it 
because the church “meant so much” to 
him. In the Syracuse Channing Club 
one boy is a recreation leader at an 
inter-racial community center; another is 
a scoutmaster. In Hartford, two girls 
work in a hospital as nurses’ aides, while 
another girl helps at an orphans’ home. 


These examples are picked almost at 
random. They are duplicated all over 
the U.S. and Canada. There is hardly a 
Unitarian church school where at least 
one teacher is not an avyer, hardly a 
choir that does not depend on the young 
people for a good portion of its members. 


AUYers do not do these things from 
sheer devotion to an ideal of service. 
Still less do they think of sacrifice. Prod 
them, and they will tell you that they 
are doing these things because they are 
fun. Hard work, yes, but a reward lies 
in the fellowship and in the satisfaction 
of something accomplished. Still, when 
they are faced with the necessity, Auyers 
are not afraid of sacrifice either. When 
they become national officers, for ex- 
ample, they often find that they have to 
take a restricted college program to take 
care of all the avy work. Since 1945, 
three of the leaders dropped out of school 
entirely for a year to be able to devote 
their full time to avy—without salary, of 
course. Others have transferred to Har- 
vard to be near the national office, and 
that, too, may be a sacrifice if, like former 
president Kurt Hanslowe, you happen 
to be a Yale man. 


But perhaps the best example of the 
spirit of service in Avy can be found in 
the workcamps. A workcamp brings to- 
gether for the summer months a group 
of young people of various heritages who 
are willing to help pay for their keep as 
they live and work together to help 
others. As they build a dining hall for 
under-privileged children, work in the 
Massachusetts State Infirmary at Dan- 
vers, or reforest a mountain-side in Ger- 
many, the give and take of democratic 
living and discussion leads to deeper and 
more significant ideas for a worthwhile, 
active life. 

There were five Americans at the 1949 
German workcamp of the International 


Religious Fellowship. Of the other 25 
young people, two were English, two 
-Australians, one Swiss, one Dutch and 
the rest German. The camp, sponsored 
by the recently formed German Unita- 
rian Youth, was held at Grafrath, a vil- 
lage thirty miles from Munich. 


For the three weeks of the camp, the 
campers became employees of the For- 
estry Administration and were paid the 
same wages as other unskilled laborers. 
The girls earned 56 pfennig an hour 
(about 18 cents) and the men 84 (about 
28 cents). The routine was equally 
austere. They slept in tents in a grassy, 
pine-surrounded glade. They got up at 
5:30, and went to the village inn, where 
all the meals were eaten. Breakfast con- 
sisted of slices of coarse bread with 
sausages or jam. Then began the work 
in the strip of forest which had been de- 
stroyed by a hurricane some years before. 
The fallen timber had been cleared and 
saplings planted and the task of the 
workcamp was to clear the undergrowth 
away from the saplings. 


It was, perhaps, with such service 
in mind that a minister told a group 
of young Unitarians that he hoped each 
generation would be able to keep its 
idealism a few years longer than the 
preceding generation. AUYers share his 
hope. Discussion and study groups com- 
mon to all local and regional meetings 
start AUYers on the way to understand- 
ing the facts of our national and world 
problems. With facts to back them up 
and ideals thoroughly digested to justify 
them, avy individuals and groups make 
decisions about their feelings concern- 
ing Congressional acts and un activities. 


Delegations and personal letters are sent 
to state and federal officers. AUYers urge 
and educate their older friends to keep 
on trying too. 

To auyers, action is the result, logical 
and direct, of deep religious conviction. 
To them, religion, reaching its personal 
heights in the development of human 
personality, must show itself in the man- 
ner in which we act toward others. 
Therefore, although the church must not 
become a “social action agency,” its main 
function should be the guidance of peo- 
ple to that high point where they will 
feel themselves to be inextricably bound 
to humanity, will feel that their conduct 


has an effect on the people all about 
them, and will devote themselves to the 


task of alleviating those conditions that 
prevent or hinder the development of 
humanity. 
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News Editor, EDWARD DARLING¢ 


HE UNITARIAN WORLD , 


Youth sroup presses Unitarian Advance movement coast to coas 


190 AUYers learn about 
life’s responsibilities 
By ALEXANDER MEEK 


We came. We saw. We heard. 


We came to Nashua; New Hampshire, 190 
strong to the Mid-Winter avy Conference of 
the New England Regional Committee on 
December 28, 1949. We were a happy 
bunch of high-schoolers when we arrived, 
and when we left on December 30th we 

were happier still. As a result of what we 
saw and heard, we gained a deeper insight 
into life’s responsibilities (this was the cee 
of the conference) and a better understand- 
ing of our plan as individuals in a world 
built on interdependence. 


We saw our wonderful Nashua hosts and 
hostesses open their church and their homes 
to us. To say that we were given a cordial 
welcome is an understatement. We saw 
what to us were only names take on faces, 
and faces take on names, as we acquired 
many new pals. 

We heard many inspiring speakers, among 
them Dr. Frederick May Eliot, who spoke 
following the Thursday night banquet. He 
said: “Responsibilities of young people be- 
gin with the church. In carrying out your 
responsibility to your church, your presente 
in person is very important. The day will 
come when you will need the understanding 
and friendship of your minister. Therefore, 
make a friend of your minister now. Some 
day you'll be glad that you did.” He urged 
young people to be loyal to the Unitarian 
church because “Mankind is our business 
and our faith in man is a source of power to 
carry out responsibilities for the whole 
world.” 


We also heard the Rey. Bruce Parker of 
Bangor, Maine, develop the theme in three 
talks. He pointed out that our first respon- 
sibility is to work out a dependable “way of 
life” for ourselves. Our next responsibility 
is to study our problems carefully, in order 
to find constructive solutions, because “other- 
wise our acts would be irresponsible, our 
contributions invalid.” Our final responsi- 
bility is to “identify ourselves with mankind 

. to say ‘we’ in the broadest sense,” and 
to realize the great need which the world 
has for our distinct contributions as liberals. 
We learned more about our duties to man- 
kind from Miss Helen Fogg of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 

We helped carry out the theme of “Life’s 
Responsibilities,” by working hard ourselves 
in the following workshops which divided 
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THE HANDS THAT GUIDE THE COURSE OF AUY AFFAIRS—Pictured abo 


is the policy-making body of avy, the Council, in session at the Unitarian Church i 


Cincinnati, where the group met from December 27 to 31. 
full days making plans for the program of avy during the Spring and Summer, a 


The Council spent fiv 


concerned itself with such matters as field work, program materials, the Convention 
budget, The Young Liberal, the avy’s monthly publication, reports of committee. 


the avy program at May Meetings and so on. 


Much was accomplished at th 


Cincinnati meeting and Council members have returned to their respective arec 
filled with enthusiasm and plans for renewed activity among avyers. 


the study of responsibilities as follows: “In 
School,” led by Anne McWeeney; “At home 
and With Friends,” the Rey. Alfred Henrik- 
sen; “With Minorities,’ the Rey. Russell 
Bletzer; “In the v. s.,” Jack Teger and the 
Rev. Albert D’Orlando; “In the Local 


Church,” the Rev. Grant Haskell; “To Other 
countries,” Harriet Johnston. 
We had fun, too, by participating in 


square dancing, bowling, ping pong, singing, 
and many other activities. We owe many 
thanks to Elmer Stelley, our NERC adviser, 
and Joan Prichard and the rest of her Con- 
ference Committee for making the event a 
distinct success. 


AUYer GETS TOP POST: Luther Buchele, 
formerly a leader in the Unitarian Channing 
Club at Kansas University, was appointed 
this past fall as the new executive secretary 
of the North American Student Cooperative 
League. Luther makes his headquarters at 
Lawrence, Kans. 


VARIED PROGRAM: Among the activitie 
of the Parish Club, high school group ; 
Dedham, Mass., are: two bowling trips i 
which some real bowling talent was revealec 
a visit to the Dorchester church to see 
beautiful Christmas pageant; a meeting i 
which the speaker described a camping tri 
with his sons into the deep forests of Main 
a trip to the school where the adviser, M 
Wilber Storer, is a teacher (to see him pe 
form some experiments in his laboratory’ 
basketball games in the gym of this sam 
school; and plans for coasting and skatin 
when the weather is favorable. 


SELL BEACON PRESS BOOKS: The av 


High School group in Portland, Ore., he 
found that selling Beacon Press Books is 
good way to keep up the group treasur 
Having been very successful last year the 
have continued in a similar manner durin 
the past few months. The profits go to mak 
up scholarships for group members so thi 
they will be able to attend the Northwe 
Summer Conference at Camp Waskowit: 


a 


llege-age groups 
of Boston area have 
large fall meeting 


“An Open House for the Unitarian and 
Jniversalist college-age groups of Boston 
nd its periphery was held by the Fireside 
lub of Wellesley Hills, Mass., on the after- 
oon and evening of November 20. It was 
ke the Great Exodus; all Boston vehicles 
eaded west through the Newtons and arriv- 
d at Wellesley Hills at 3:30, and a bus 
rom the Providence church came lumbering 
2 at 4:00 o'clock with Reverend Robert 
chacht at the helm. In all, there were 105 
oung people present. The afternoon pro- 
ram consisted of square dancing and cha- 
ades. It is encouraging to note that no 
roup lacked expression in either event. Fol- 
wing the songs and speeches of the dinner 
our, the program was climaxed by a panel 
m “Faith Behind Social Action,” with 
tofessor Ferdinand Denbeaux (Neo-Ortho- 
ox) from Wellesley College, and Kenneth 
atton (Liberal) from the Charles Street 
ting House in Boston. 

At this meeting the announcement was 
yade that the student work in the Boston 
rea is being carried ovft under a new plan 
f cooperation between the Ministry to Stu- 
ents Committee and the Boston Commit- 
xe of New England Channing Foundation. 
hese committees have joined forces and 
nce a month their members congregate 
bout the round table in the office of the 
enevolent Fraternity to report on the work 
F the various clubs, and from the galaxy 
f ideas presented to sift suggestions which 
light be of value to the social and intellec- 
lal programs of the other groups. Two 
jore Boston area conferences are scheduled 
) take place during the remainder of the 
ear. Assisting in the Boston student pro- 
tam are the Rev. Robert B. Day, Director 
f the Benevolent Fraternity; Prof. Roger 
ardy, Channing Foundation adviser; and 
ie Rey. Paul Henniges, Director, avy. 


NEW BEDFORD AUY BASKET- 
ALL TEAM: The Fireside Club, the 
ew Bedford avy High School group, 
as a basketball team in the Greater 
ew Bedford Church League, which 
lays twice a week during the winter 
| the New Bedford ymca gyms. There 
@ approximately 15 teams from 
reater New Bedford Protestant 
ches who participate, all within the 
gh school or first year college level. 
team is coached by Tom Fenton, 
has done some semi-pro playing 
ad Bill Preece, former college star, and 
oder their leadership things are really 
ick The uniforms are a_ bright 
ly-green with a large white “U” on 
b jersey. 
The roster for this year includes Nor- 
in Taylor, Capt. Dick Taylor, Bob 
ss, Al Bayreuther, Donald Fenton, 
1 Dillies, Russ Hodges, Kim Shaw, 
2 Wilmot, Bruce Bochman and Barry 


AUY news 


LAL REM GET 
OV ER: Discussing 
Auy’s plans and the 
relationship of avy 
to the denomination 
in the Thornton 
room of the Cincin- 
nati church during 
the recent avy 
Council meeting are, 
left to right, Peter 
Raible, avy vice- 
president, Berkeley, 
Calif., Ted Fielder, 
Toronto, Jane Wil- 
son, Montreal, the 
Rev. William B. 
Rice, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., Chairman of the Youth W La, Committee of the ava, and James Beshers, 
Swarthmore, Pa. This Council meeting marked a step forward in youth-adult rela- 
tions with a representative of the Youth Work Committee of the ava in attendance 
for the fut time in several years. Mr. Rice attended the meeting for two days and 
was able to get a first-hand view of how avy operates and also to advise the Council 
on how best to gear auy’s work in with the current denominational effort. 


AN INTERESTING 
HOBBY AND A 
GOOD WAY TO 
MAKE MONEY: 
Three members of 
the Bangor Liberal 
Youth group and the 
Rev. Bruce Parker 
are shown working 
on the production 
of Christmas cards, 
for personal use and 
for money-making. 

This project; which took place las fall, grew out of the regular nae y hour ahi is 
a part of the weekly youth meetings. Mr. Parker reports on the project as follows: 
“Nine of our young people made ‘Christmas cards, 3 on the silk screen, 1 used a 
block print, and 5 used the spatter technique. At the Unitarian Church Fair and 
the Universalist Church Fair, $29 worth of cards were sold. Young people selling 
the cards individually, sold another $17 worth. That left us with 35 packs of cards 
which we turned over to the young people to sell in order to earn part of their 
expenses to the mid-winter conference in Nashua.” ° 


THE PATH OF AN 
AUYer IS STREWN 
WITH SMILES: To 
show that life in avy 
is a happy and pleas- 
ant experience, the 
smiling members of 
the Channing Club, 
high school group at 
the Buffalo, N.Y., 
Church, posed for 
this picture. Chan- 
ning Club not only 
has an active pro- 
gram on the local 
scene, but also par- 
ticipates in Mohawk 
Valley Federation events and regularly sends a delegate to the auy Convention. 
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AUY news 


High school AUYers aid starving migrant workers 
in California’s rich San eae vee 


Aroused over reports of death and starva- 
tion among the children of cotton pickers in 
the wealth-producing San Joaquin Valley of 
California, the High School Fellowship, 
avy, of the First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles initiated a campaign for letters and 
wires demanding action from the state and 
county departments of welfare. As part of 
their project, they collected more than a ton 
of vital foods and sent it by truck into the 
starvation area where it was distributed to 
the neediest families by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the ymca. The Baptist Church 
in the area supervised the distribution. To 
this was added a similar collection of toys 
sent to the valley children at Christmas. 


During the project, the auyers were faced 
with sparse coverage of the San Joaquin 
Valley situation on the part of most news- 
papers. As a result, the general public 
knows little of the terrible conditions in the 
Valley, where migrant pickers starve in the 
midst of one of the richest harvests the Val- 
ley has even known. Since conditions will 
grow worse as the season ends and the 
number of families unemployed will grow 
from its present 6,000 to 10,000 or more, 
the avuyers are continuing their pressure for 
more adequate relief measures. The initial 
work of high school avy group has prompted 
similar action by many organizations in 
California. 


HELPING CHURCH: During the past few 
months the youth group at Marlborough, 
Mass., have helped the church in a variety 
of ways. They have furnished three teach- 
ers for the church school, decorated the 
parish hall for Halloween and Christmas 
parties, bought records of “Little Songs on 
Big Subjects” and taught these to the Sunday 
School, Laymen’s League, and church mem- 
bers, distributed Alliance boxes and caroled 
to 14 elderly people of the parish, and 
washed the dishes following the monthly 
‘church suppers for a modest sum, which in 
each case was turned over to the youth 


treasury. 


This sample of migrant tent housing 
north of Bakersfield in the San Joaquin 
Valley, California, indicates the kind of 
conditions Los Angeles auyers are seek- 
ing to improve. Without enough to eat, 
families like this become victims of de- 
spondency and defeatism. 


PEMBROKE STUDIES PEACE: Using the 
new avy topical questionnaire as a guide, 
the members of the high school discussion 
group in the Pembroke, Mass., church voted 
unanimously to make international relations 
their study topic during the fall of 1949, 
with “The Long Range View: Is Peace Pos- 
sible?” as their specific theme. A variety of 
programs on this theme were sponsored for 
the regular Sunday night meetings and in- 
cluded a quiz program on the United Na- 
tions, a round table with each member stat- 
ing his reason for believing peace possible 
or not, and an address by Mr. Ingvar Paulsen 
on atomic energy and its implications, ac- 
companied by a showing of the film “One 
World—Or None.” In addition to carrying 
on a study program, the group helps the 
church by supervising the nursery and com- 
piling the material for the church newsletter. 


In discussions and 
bull sessions all over 
the country young 
Unitarians are mull- 
ing over problems, 
doing the thinking 
that will determine 
the future of the 
church. Above, the 
New England Re- 
gional Committee is 
discussing the ex- 
pansion of its high 


school program. In right center in front of radiator is Elmer Stelley, advisor of the 


commit tee. 
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‘speaker from the Perkins Institute for tl 


NEW YORK VISITS MONTREAL: 
the Christmas holidays a group of y 
people from the Community Church in Ne 
York City paid a visit to the Maplew 
Club of the Church of the Messiah ; 

Montreal. 

The group arrived in Montreal on 
night of Dec. 27, and were taken to C 
ning Hall for lunch and to meet their 
spective hosts and hostesses. The next 
was spent seeing the sights in the intere 
and historic city. 

The New Yorkers greatly enjoyed 
French-Canadian atmosphere of their tou 
In the evening a dinner-dance was given 
Channing Hall and the groups got to kno 
each other and had ample opportunity 
talk about their respective programs. 
short chapel service was held in Unitarie 
House. 

The following day was filled with sho 
ping and touring Mount Royal. Follo 
dinner again in Channing Hall the enti 
group went roller-skating at the Montre 
Coliseum and returned to do more dancir 
and bid farewells. The return trip bege 
at 8:30 a. m. on the morning of the 30 
of December, with the promise of an ea 
reunion in New York City. 


BOOKS FURNISH THEME: The winter s 
ries of weekly open forums sponsored at tl 
University of Minnesota by the Tri-U $ 
dent Association ( Unitarian-Universalist ) w 
have as its theme “Significant Books 2 
Contemporary Issues.” Professors in - 
fields of philosophy and political science, 
well as local liberal ministers, will dis 
present issues raised by such books as Laski 
The American Democracy; Blanshard’s A 
erican Freedom and Catholic Power; Te 
stois War and Peace; Orwell’s 1984 = 
Lamont’s Humanism as a Philosophy. Oth 
forum sessions will present as special gues 
the Rev. Harry Frater-Smid, assistant 
ister of the Free Community, Amsterdz 
now in this country at the invitation of 
Universalist Church of America, and 
Helen Fogg, Unitarian Service Committ 
staff member whose work with children a 
youth in Germany will be described. Now 
its third year, the open forum held ea¢ 
Wednesday provides valuable contacts wi 
campus liberals; record attendance thus f 
for one session is 225. 


WELLESLEY HILLS FLOURISHING 
The Wellesley Hills, Mass., avy group h 
really been making the most of its meetin 
this year. On the recreational side, there h 
been a square dance, bowling, a picnic a 
so on, all of which have turned out to 
a great deal of fun for all. Twice a mon 
there has been a speaker on some subj 
that has proved to be of great interest. O1 
of the most worthwhile talks was given by 


Blind and as a result of that talk, the grou 
is greatly interested in meeting with sor 
of the hone and girls from the Institu 
Besides the fun and serious meetings, t 
group has played host to a South Midd) 
sex Federation meeting and to a New Er 
land Regional Committee week-end m 
ing. All these sessions have been extreme 
well attended, and the serious meetings | 
attracted the cnet numbers. 


londale to be theme speaker 


t 1950 AUY convention 


The Rey. R. Lester Mondale, minister of 
1 Souls Unitarian Church, Kansas City, 
s accepted the position of theme speaker 
the 1950 American Unitarian Youth Con- 
ntion, to be held in the foothills of the 
zarks, 82 miles southwest of St. Louis, 
ne 24 to July 1. The theme will be cen- 
red around the problems young Unitarians 
ee and the ideals and techniques they 
ed to meet them adequately. The invi- 
tion to Mr. Mondale was issued by the 
yuncil of American Unitarian Youth which 
et during the Christmas holidays in Cin- 
anati. 

The Council named Ted Fielder, student 
the University of Toronto, as Convention 
anager. Ted has already drawn up exten- 
ye plans for publicizing the event so that 
least 100 avyers from all parts of the 
_ §. and Canada will be present for the 
ent. 

Plans for the Convention include commis- 
ms, in which material is prepared for 
nsideration by the whole Convention, Con- 
ntion business sessions, the election of of- 
ers, workshops, a Council training session 
d a wide variety of recreation, including 
zatk square-dancing. Workshops will be 
= worship, social action, newspaper, Uni- 
tian Ideas and boy-girl relations. 
EEDHAM PUSHES YL: The Needham, 
ass., group is making a direct contribution 
the work of avy by furnishing the mem- 
rs of the Young Liberals promotion com- 
ittee. This committee has designed a pro- 
dtional letterhead, composed letters and 
nt out over 300 letters in its campaign to 
tain 500 subscriptions for the Young 
beral, official magazine of avy, during 
€ current year. On the committee are: 
hn Stanley, chairman, Barbara Downer, 
avid Eldridge and Oliver Kline. 


ILLING WORKERS: 


Sometimes a 


ee uarion is needed to get avyers 


k for the church. In Hanska, Minn., 
seem to have solved the problem of 
the Liberal Youth Fellowship to 
the museum, an old pioneer log 
re on the church grounds. The 
people also bought a new display 
Left to right are Beverly Bjorne- 
g, Jerry Hanson and Pat Strom. 


AUY news 


Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist young peo- 
ple from four New 
England towns 
gather at Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., to pack 
clothing for Euro- 
pean relief. Left to 
right: Penny Protze, 
Doris Beausoliel, 
Peter Adams, Des- 
mond O’Hara, 
Donna Lee Sadler, 
and Alexander Meek. 


NEW RADIO SERIES: The First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles inaugurated a thir- 
teen week radio program December 4th 
with its minister, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 


as speaker. On xcry Sunday mornings Mr. 
Fritchman presents fifteen-minute talks on 
Unitarian principles and practices. The sub- 
jects include “Who Are The Unitarians?”, 
“Is Unitarianism a Religion?” and “Do Uni- 
tarians Believe in God.” The talks are print- 
ed for circulation to the public at 10c and 
will be published at the end of the series 
in a booklet for $1. Inquiries should be sent 
to the First Unitarian Church, 2936 West 
8th Street, Los Angeles 5. Sponsors of the 
radio program contributing to the over- 
subscribed budget for the first series include 
Thomas Mann, Nobel prize novelist, Bruno 
Walter, orchestra conductor, Selena Royle, 
Paramount film actress. 


LIBERAL COMMUNION: On Christmas 
Eve the Prickly Pear Philosophers, college- 
age group of the Unitarian Church in San 
Antonio, Texas, celebrated the Liberal 
Communion. It is a tradition in this church 
that the Prickly Pear group celebrates the 
Liberal Communion in a service open to the 
entire congregation on every Christmas Eve 
and Good Friday. The readings used before 
the service were centered around the theme 
of the eternal rebirth of the spirit of emanci- 
pation. The lives of Moses, Tom Paine, and 
Gandhi were used to illustrate the theme and 
the material was written by Helen Powell 
and Jack Graham, members of the group. 


CONDUCT SERVICE MONTHLY: It’s 
Youth Sunday once a month at the Free 
Church (Unitarian) of Blaine, Wash: Al- 
though not having had a settled minister for 
a number of years, the youth continue to 
participate fully in the ongoing life of the 
church by helping publish the news letter, 
aiding in church functions, as well as plan- 
ning and producing the Sunday service once 
a month, 


ADD NEW CARS: Just before Christmas, 
Rey. Robert Miller, minister of the Unitarian 
church in Burlington, Vt., was called into 
the church yard. There he found members 
of his congregation gathered around a new 
Dodge sedan, which was forthwith presented 
to him, together with registration plates and 
money for automobile insurance. Mr. Miller, 
taken completely by surprise, was wordless. 


Settlement houses in the Greater Boston 
area are getting a face-lifting, thanks to 
the Saturday fixing parties of the Gannett 
Club of the Arlington Street church. 
Working in the kitchen of the Theodore 
Parker Memorial above are, left to right, 
Leard Remsen, George Chaplin, Nancy 
Parsons, and Betty Stanwood, stooping to 
clean front of stove. 


STARR KING SCHOOL: Rev. Josiah Bart- 
lett was installed as Dean of the Starr King 
School for the Ministry on Commencement 
Day marking the 45th academic year of the 
school recently, with many prominent Uni- 
tarians taking part. The exercises were held 
at the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley. 
Mrs. Charles A. Hart of Portland, Ore., 
president of the Board of Trustees, presided; 
Rev. Arnold Crompton of Oakland offered 
the invocation; Rev. Theodore C. Abell of 
Sacramento led the responsive reading; 
Rev. Frank Ricker brought greetings from 
the national Association. Others paticipat- 
ing were Dr. Raymond Cope, Dr. Earl 
Morse Wilbur, Dr. Berkeley Blake and Dr. 
William C. Morgan, president emeritus of 
the school. 
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AUA board acts on Jefferson Memorial 
Church, Genocide Convention, and other issues 


The Board of Directors of the a.u.a. held 
its quarterly meeting on Tuesday afternoon 
and evening, and Wednesday morning and 
afternoon, January 10 and 11, with twenty- 
seven members in attendance, and with 
Judge Lawrence G. Brooks, chairman, pre- 
siding. The Board and Executive Commit- 
tee minutes of previous meetings were re- 
viewed and accepted. 

The meeting opened with the announce- 
ment of the death of Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
former President of the Association, and with 
a brief tribute to Dr. Cornish. A committee, 
consisting of Dr. John H. Lathrop, Mr. 
Charles S. Bolster, Mrs. George W. Pieksen, 
Mr. George G. Davis and Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, was appointed to prepare an appro- 
priate resolution with reference to Dr. Cor- 
nish’s service to the Association. 


The President reported briefly on plans 
for the observance of the 125th Anniversary 
of the Association in May and on the antic- 
ipated visits from representatives of the Brit- 
ish General Assembly and from the La.r.F. 
Secretariat this spring; he also spoke of the 
heavy burdens being carried by many staff 
members. Announcement was made of the 
nomination of Dorothea Lynde Dix for the 
national Hall of Fame at New York Univer- 
sity, and the Board voted to record itself in 
favor of her election. It was voted to send 
greetings to Dr. Albert Schweitzer on the 
occasion of his 75th birthday, January 14. 
A recommendation from the Program Com- 
mittee of the Association for the calling of 
the Annual Meeting on Thursday, May 25, 
1950, was approved by the Board. 

It was voted to approve the recommen- 
dation of the Department of the Ministry 
for the appointment of a new committee on 
Ministerial Salaries, which committee was 
appointed consisting of Mr. Leonard M. 
Hunting of Portland, Oregon, Mr. Roman 
L. Hruska of Omaha, Nebraska, and Dr. 
Wallace W. Robbins of Chicago. 


The Chairman read a statement prepared 
by a committee appointed by the previous 
Board meeting in regard to use of the in- 
come of the George H. Williams Funds by 
the Association and for New Hampshire 
churches, and expressed his gratitude that a 
satisfactory solution had been arrived at 
by representatives of the Board and of the 
New Hampshire Association. The state- 
ment was ratified by the Board. The Chair- 
man also read a report of an informal session 
of the executive committee with fourteen 
ministers of the Norfolk-Suffolk Conference 
of Churches. Some criticisms of the Asso- 
ciation had been made at a recent meeting 
of the Conference and the executive commit- 
tee had invited these ministers to 25 Beacon 
Street for a supper and evening session for 
the further presentation and discussion of 
these criticisms. The Chairman felt that the 
meeting had been helpful in a variety of 
ways. 

The Treasurer submitted a general report 
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in regard to the financial condition of the 
Association and at his suggestion and after 
discussion the following votes were passed: 
To appropriate the sum of $2557.85 to 
cover the deficit of The Christian Register; 
to retain Frank B. Frederick as General 
Counsel of the Association at a fixed retainer 
fee; to accept the Concord Anthem Book 
Fund and to appoint Dr. Henry W. Foote, 
Dr. Archibald T. Davison and the Treas- 
urer of the Association as administrator. 

The Secretary presented the problem and 
needs of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Church in Charlottesville, Virginia, and the 
President and Treasurer, the Regional Direc- 
tor and Director of fund raising, as well as 
Mr. Sutherland, the minister of the church, 
spoke in regard to the urgency of our guar- 
anteeing the success of this new church as 
a symbol of Jeffersonian liberalism and a 
center of Unitarian expansion in the South. 
It was finally voted to underwrite the pres- 
ent building program of the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Memorial Church in Charlottesville 
by a sum not to exceed $100,000, and to 
make such sums available as may be neces- 
sary on such terms and conditions as the 
executive committee may approve. 

In an executive session, the small commit- 
tee appointed to consider the nomination of 
a Treasurer to be elected at the Annual 
Meeting in May, presented the name of 
George G. Davis for continuance in this of- 
fice for the remaining three years of the un- 
expired term. By vote of the Board Mr. 
Davis was thus unanimously nominated. 

Reports were received from the divisional 
councils on Churches, Education and Publi- 
cations. The Rev. E. Burdette Backus an- 
nounced the organization of two new Fellow- 
ship Units, bringing the total for the last 
year and a half to 36. These new units, 
which were promptly voted membership in 
the Association, are in Pullman, Washington, 
and Victoria, B. C. Greetings were voted to 
be sent to the church now being organized 
in East Seattle, Washington, and to our 
Minister-at-Large, Rev. Lon Ray Call. It 
was voted also, in accordance with previously 
anticipated changes, to increase the budg- 
etary item for the Minister-at-Large. 

After some discussion relative to the 
status of the Mission House in Budapest, 
Hungary, title to which is held jointly by the 
A.u.A. and the British General Assembly, it 
was voted to refer the presentation of this 
Mission House to the Hungarian Unitarian 
Church to the Treasurer and executive com- 
mittee in consultation with the General As- 
sembly and with power to act. 


Resolutions to be brought before the 
Aua Annual Meeting must be filed with 
the Business Committee, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, on or before March 25, 
1950. (By-laws, Article VII, Section 6.) 


The resignation from the committee ¢ 
the Department of Adult Education ar 
Social Relations of Professor Warren | 
Walsh, new chairman of the Division | 
Publications, was accepted with regret. M 
Malcolm Knowles, of Evanston, Illinois, w: 
elected to fill this vacancy on the depar 
mental committee. The Board accepte 
also with regret the resignation of M1 
Hiram B. Hartwell from .the Leadersh: 
Training Committee. The recommendatic 
of Rev. Carl A. Seaward to fill this vacanc 
was accepted and he was duly elected. 


Mr. Gilmore, chairman of the committe 
on Adult Education and Social Relation 
presented the following resolution on Gen 
cide which after discussion was approvec 

WHEREAS the American Unitarian 

Association has consistently endorsed 

all practicable steps toward a more 
enduring peace, embodying such en- 

dorsement within recent years in a 

number of resolutions urging support 

of the United Nations and its sub- 
sidiary agencies as well as resolutions 
in support of human rights; and 

WHEREAS a just world order must be 
founded upon protection of the hu- 
man rights of both individuals and 
groups; and 

WHEREAS it has been demonstrated 
time and again that the moral judg- 
ment of mankind is a relevant and 
vital factor in determining the policies 
and actions of government; therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, meeting in Boston on 
January 10, 1950, urges ratification 
by the United States Senate of the 
Genocide Convention as drafted by 
the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission, adopted unanimously by _ 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in Paris on December 9, 
1948, and as recommended for rati- 
fication by President Truman and by 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

The Chairman read a proposed resoluti 
on Formosa which was duly moved a 
voted, as follows: 

The Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association supports 
you in your determination that the 
United States refrain from using its 
armed forces in favor of the now dis- 
credited Nationalist Party in China 
whether in Formosa or elsewhere. 

It was directed that this action be 
communicated to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State 
and the Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. ? 

At the suggestion of Mr. Gano, 
Bragg and Mr. Witte were invited to att 
the meeting for discussion of the probles 
of the Service Committee’s indebtedness 
the Association. A’ thorough discussion 
this indebtedness was held, and after t 
losing of one motion for the cancellation 
the indebtedness, it was voted . . . that 
$244,000 loaned before the separation 
the Service Committee was planned, ani 
anticipation of the funds to be raised 


e American Overseas Aid Campaign, be 
garded as an obligation which the Associa- 
m will not expect the Service Committee 
repay unless and until it is easily possible 
r them to do so; but that the remaining 
00,000 be regarded by the Service Com- 
ittee as a current obligation on which the 
ommittee will pay interest at the rate of 2 
cent per annum together with payment 
| principal sufficient to bring the total pay- 
ents to $500 per month, the arrangement 
be reviewed in January, 1952, in accord- 
ice with the terms of the original agree- 
ent. It was-understood that the wording of 
e vote would be subject to approval by 
e General Counsel. 


A petition from the Western Conference 
anch of the Ministers’ Association relative 
the Rev. Eugene Sparrow, a recent grad- 
ite of the Harvard Divinity School and now 
ean of Students at Texas College, Tyler, 
exas, was presented to the Board, After 
1e consideration of Mr. Sparrow’s qualifica- 
ms for the ministry and of opportunities 
at might be available to him, it was voted 
Be suest the budget committee to set aside 
sum of money in the new budget toward 
e Re ployment of Mr. Sparrow in a suitable 
ition. 

Mrs. Pieksen raised again the question of 
desirable or necessary inclusion in our 
wurches of people of all races. Possible 
nendments to our By-laws were considered 
ong with the present practices of our Divi- 
on of Churches specifically in relation to 
admission of fellowship units and new 
wurches. It was finally voted that the 
oard of Directors interprets the first two 
urposes of the Association to mean that 
9 church or fellowship unit can be ac- 
spted into membership if its By-laws ex- 
ude any person from membership who 
scepts the purposes of the Association. 

An extensive report on the United Uni- 
rian Appeal was given by its Director, 
Jhn B. Fisher, and considerable discussion 
as held in regard to this report. It was 
mounced with deep regret that Mr. Fisher 
ad resigned as Director of the United 
ppeal in order to accept an appointment as 
ecretary to Senator Leverett Saltonstall in 
Jashington. The Rev. William R. Reid, 
ice president, also reported on the present 
atus and future possibilities of the Appeal. 
‘Mr. Strong spoke of some correspondence 
f the Laymen’s League which he believed 
10uld be called to the attention of the 
eeting and of other denominational agen- 


committee on a memorial to Dr. 
ornish reported the following motion which 
s unanimously adopted: 

fhe Board of Directors of the American 
itarian Association has learned with 
t of the death in Winter Park, Florida, 
e Reverend Louis C. Cornish D.D., who 
served eminently and successively as 
Minister, Secretary-at-Large, Secre- 
Administrative Vice-President and 
ent of the American Unitarian Associa- 


orn in 1870 he came into this Fellow- 
} in 1900 and retired from its Presidency 
He gave his life and his talents 
cause of his denomination, to the 


notior of world-wide fellowship among 


mews 


TENGSCET AV EYE Ar 
TION SERVICE: 
Shown addressing 
the newly installed 
Associate Minister of 
the First Unitarian 
Congregational S 0 - 
ciety in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Rev. Royal W. 
Jones, Jr.) recently is 
Rev. Karel V. Vit, 
minister of Newark’s 
Czechoslovak 
Church. Seated is 
Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop, Senior Min- 
ister. 


religious liberals, and to the extension of in- 
ternational good will. His devotion to Uni- 
tarianism and his vision for it, his never- 
failing sense of humor, and his unusual abil- 
ity readily to command respect and support 
from his fellow-workers brought light and 
strength to all our work. 


The Board of Directors here records its 
deep sense of lasting indebtedness to this 
servant and its gratitude for his many bene- 
factions as well as for the affection that 
bound him to countless colleagues and 
members of our churches. Let it be resolved 
that a copy of this motion be communicated 
to Mrs. Cornish. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


AUA officer nominated 


In accordance with the By-laws of the As- 
sociation, the Board of Directors presents the 
following nomination for, Treasurer to fill 
the unexpired term ending in May, 1953: 

For Treasurer—George G. Davis 
DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


Nominating committee 


submits panel of names 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Nomin- 
ating Committee lists the following nominees 
for election at the annual meeting in Bos- 
ton, May 25, 1950. 

Nine Regional Vice-Presidents to Serve for 

One Year 
Albert Bowen, Boulder, Colo. 
Rev, Angus deM. Cameron, Montreal, 
PQ. 

Nathaniel L. Harris, Boston, Mass. 

Leonard M. Hunting, Portland, Oregon 

Oscar S. Nelson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit, Mich. 

J. Ray Shute, Monroe, N. C. 

Kenneth B. White, Dallas, Texas. 

Douglas B. Whiting, Concord, N. H. 

Six Directors to Serve for Three Years 
Charles S. Bolster, Cambridge, Mass. 
Edwin T. Buehrer, Chicago, III. 

Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, Mass. 

John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mrs. Eva Whiting White, Boston, Mass. 


Two Directors to Serve for One Year 


Malcolm S. Knowles, Evanston, Illinois 


Representing all societies and agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or its 
constituent members which are dedicated to 
the social expression of religion. 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Representing all schools, colleges, and other 
educational agencies of primary interest to 
the Association or its constituent members. 

Biographical information on the candidates 
nominated will appear in the March issue 
of the Register. 


Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 

James Luther Adams, Sanford Bates, Mrs. 
Kenneth McDougall, Frederick T. McGill, 
Jr., Frederic G. Melcher, Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise, Thaddeus B. Clark, ex-officio, repre- 
senting the Unitarian Ministers Association; 
Charles W. Eddis, ex-officio, representing 
the American Unitarian Youth; Mrs. George 
W. Pieksen, ex-officio, representing the 
General Alliance; Dwight S. Strong, ex- 
officio, representing the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 


Article X, Section 7, of the By-Laws of the 
American Unitarian Association reads as follows: 

“Nominations for any and all officers, directors, 
and committees shall be published at least ninety 
days prior to the date of election. Additional 
Nominations may be made through nomination’ 
papers signed by fifty adult voting members, of 
whom not more than five shall be members of any. 
one constituent society, and such nominations when 
reported to the Secretary of the Association not 
less than sixty days prior to the date of the meet- 
ing at which they are to be voted upon shall be 
placed upon the official ballot for said meeting.” 

The Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association will be held on Monday, May 25, 1950. 


As has been the custom in past years, this 
report lists also the following additional 
nominees for election at the annual meeting 
in Boston, May 25, 1950: 

Rev. Fred I Cairns, Madison, Wisconsin 
Nominated by the Unitarian Ministers 
Association. 
Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St. Louis, Mo. 
Nominated by the General Alliance. 
Dwight S. Strong, Boston, Mass. 
Nominated by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

Charles W. Eddis, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nominated by the American Unitarian 
Youth. 

FREDERIC G. MELCHER, Chairman 
DWIGHT S. STRONG, Secretary 
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news 


Brundage and Channing 
to lead USC in 1950 


With its 1949 top campaign leadership 
still in the saddle for 1950, and a 13-month 
drive concluded on a successful and highly 
optimistic note, the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee is looking forward now to an even 
more effective campaign this year to raise the 
vitally necessary funds with which to con- 
tinue usc’s world-wide humanitarian pro- 
gram of medical missions, child care and 
general relief. 

Percival F. Brundage of New York, na- 
tional campaign chairman, who gave inspir- 
ing leadership in 1949 to the drive that 
ended December 31 with total contributions 
of $366,218.35, and Laurence M. Channing 
of Boston, executive vice-chairman, have 
both agreed to serve in the same capacities 
for the 1950 campaign. 

Expressing their sincere gratitude not only 
for contributions to usc but also for the un- 
tiring devotion of local drive leaders, Mr. 
Brundage and Mr. Channing stressed that if 
the Unitarian Service Committee is to have 
the success that is hoped for in 1950, it will 
be necessary to have the continued assistance 
of all the local chairmen who worked so 
effectively in 1949, 

In accepting Mr. Brundage’s invitation to 
serve the usc effort for another year, Mr. 
Channing stated: 

“T look back upon my connection with usc 
during the past year with deep satisfaction, 
and forward to the year to come with the 
highest hope. As I have been privileged to 
work more closely with the Committee and 
its splendid staff, I have become progres- 
sively more deeply convinced that our coun- 
try’s greatest problem lies in its relation to 
other nations. To the solution of that prob- 
lem, the humanitarian and deeply Christian 
program of the Service Committee is making 
a most significant contribution.” 


JULIA BRAY: Mourned by the Unitarian 
Church in Sacramento, Calif. (Rey. Theodore 
C, Abell) is the loss of Miss Julia Bray, who 
died recently. She was characterized by the 
minister as “one of the most faithful and de- 
voted members of the church.” Miss Bray 
was one of the charter members of the 
Unitarian Church at Woodland, Calif. “She 
became a member of the Sacramento Uni- 
tarian Church on Feb. 25, 1918, and it was 
very largely through her efforts that this 
church has survived the difficult years since. 
She has served the church as a member of 
the Board, as Treasurer, as President of the 
Alliance, and on various committees. . . . 
Hers was the open and inquiring mind 
that prompted continued studies throughout 
her life; she was always self-effacing, patient, 
cheerful and inspiring.” 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS: At a recent 
annual conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Intergroup Relations Officials, the 
following Unitarians were delegates: Dr. 
Curtis Reese, Rey. Waitstill Sharp, Mrs. 
Dudley Moore, Mrs. Lawrence D. Steefel, 
Rev. Homer A. Jack and Frank Baldau, lay- 
man from the Cleveland church, who was 
elected national president. 
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Universalist-Unitarian Union 
vote in Unitarian churches 
Table #2 (1-50) 


Number of 
favorable 
votes needed 
Churches (182) 
holding Number of 
Annual churches 
Meetings, voting 
Oct.-Dec. ‘49 favorably 
39 for Fed- 
eral Union 
prior to 
he Dec. 31, ‘49 
(including some 
special meeting 
votes.) 
(Votes since 
last listing) 
Grafton, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
Chicago Peoples 
Liberal 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Philadelphia, First 
22% 
in 
In Jan. and Feb., 113 parishes hold annual meetings; 


in March and April, 100 more parishes will vote. 116 
parishes hold annual meetings after May 1 and be- 
fore Oct., and they must call special meetings if they 
wishi to vote, as must the churches whose annual 
meetings have passed without a vote. . 


EDWARD INGRAHAM: Resolution on the 
Death of Edward Ingraham, adopted No- 
vember 10, 1949, by the Board of Directors 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches: The untimely death of Edward 
Ingraham on the morning of October 27th 
came as a shock to all who knew him. A 
member of its Board of Directors for the past 
seven years and, during the last two, one of 
its vice presidents, the service rendered by 
Mr. Ingraham to the Benevolent Fraternity 
has been outstanding. His intelligence, his 
humor, his industry, and his unfailing devo- 
tion to duty have made his contribution to 
the work of the Benevolent Fraternity in a 
difficult period of transition altogether ex- 
ceptional. More than a faithful servant of 
the public weal, however, Edward Ingraham 
was a lovable personality and a loyal friend. 
We shall miss his gentle mien, his kindly 
presence, his lively interest and his sympa- 
thetic spirit. We salute the memory of a 
consecrated Unitarian layman and a great 
public servant. 


CBS CHURCH OF THE AIR: The minister 
(Rev.David Rhys Williams) and choir of the 
Rochester Unitarian Church were invited to 
conduct the services for the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company’s Church of the Air on 
January 15. 


. 

Youth education director : 
to serve Fairhaven | 
By ERNEST W. KUEBLE 

Administrative Vice-President and Direct 


of Division of Religious Education, 
American Unitarian Association 


CLIFTON G. HOFFMAN has accepted tk 
call to be the minister of the Unitaris 
Society of Fairhaven, Massachusetts. TI 
Unitarian fellowship gained a very capab 
leader in the field of youth education whe 
he was persuaded to leave the University | 
Chicage Divinity School faculty where | 
was Dean of Students and join the staff | 
the Division of Education of the Americz 
Unitarian Association as Director of Yout 
Education. He came to Boston on a ne 
plan of cooperation and mutual indepen: 
ence between the avy and the ava. TI 
Association agreed to furnish a member | 
its staff who would be responsible for r 
search and the writing of resource materia 
in the youth field and at the same time assi 
in interpreting to the Fellowship as a who 
what our young people felt they needed ar 
how the adults could assist them in bringir 
into the Unitarian fellowship the great nun 
ber of unchurched youth, 

For almost two years, Mr. Hoffman h 
been working directly with our youth, ac 
ing as an advisor to youth conferences, givit 
addresses to a great variety of youth ar 
adult meetings and being a resource lead 
at workshops and youth sessions. He h 
written program materials and worked wi 
the Curriculum Development Committee 
preparing guides and texts for the junior hig 
school and the high school age boys ar 
girls. 

It is most unfortunate that just as this fe 
ward-looking move in our youth work w 
beginning to show results, a failure to rea 
the United Unitarian Appeal goal last ye 
made it necessary to cut the budget of t] 
Division of Education and thus eliminat 
not only a staff member but also the ne 
emphasis on this important phase of o 
youth work. 

Mr. Hoffman was a grand team worker « 
our staff. His personality and understandit 
way with youth will long be remembered I 
all who got to know him. We are sorry 
see him leave the youth work field as a mer 
ber of the official family at 25 Beacon Stree 
but we know that his abiding interest in tl 
larger work of the continental youth e1 
phasis of our denomination will find hi 
busy on committees, attending conferenc 
and speaking to youth meetings. He will n 
be entirely lost to our youth work and 
feel the Fellowship as a whole has gained 
vigorous and capable parish minister. 


‘UNITARIAN AUTHOR: A major featu 


article in the Cedar Rapids Gazette, illu 
trated with a picture of the writer, infor 
the public of the scheduled publication 
March of a book, What Do Religious Libere 
Believe? by Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argo 
of the Cedar Rapids Unitarian Church. T 
article also points out that Mr. Argow h 
written a second book which is now reat 
for publication. Reviews will appear 
the Register shortly. / 


AITH AND 
ORKS: The Uni- 
rian churchin 
mbroke, Mass., 
da dilemma re- 
tly: there were 
ore than 100 chil- 
ren in the Sunday 
chool, and no run- 
g water in the 
uilding. It would 
ost $60 to have a 
ench dug to the 
water main; 

ut the entire church 
udget was only 
1700 last year, so 
he cost of the 
rench was prohibi- 


ve. As soon as the need was known, sixteen men of the church, with their 


sinister, Rev. Laurence M. Jaffa, turned out to dig the trench themselves. 


A public 


pirited neighbor came with a bulldozer to fill in the trench when the pipe had been 


> 


. While the men worked outside, the women washed the pews inside with warm 


ater which they had to carry in thermos jugs—for the last time in the 237 years of 
arish history. Shown in the midst of the work are Roy Andresen, Ted Sherman 
with bulldozer), Chester Call and Russell Broadbent. 


j 
> 


N THE NEWS: For three days running, 
ey. and Mrs. Harry Hooper of the Unitarian 
hurch of Staten Island, N. Y., were fea- 
ired prominently in the press: Mrs. Hooper 
as characterized in the headlines as 
Homemaker Plus” in a major feature story 
thich had the main headline, “Pastor’s wife 
reads gospel of European children’s 
eeds.” Mrs. Hooper is very busy lecturing 
nd is deeply involved in work in behalf of 
uropean children since her inspection trip 
1 the spring of 1948 when she visited chil- 
ren’s homes of the Unitarian Service Com- 
littee in Europe. Mrs. Hooper was quoted 
1 a leading editorial the next day. The 
lowing day a front page illustrated news 
tticle carried the headline, “Rev. ecu 
looper Voted 1949 Inter-faith Award. 

lew Brighton Minister picked by B'nai 
yrith. The award is being presented for 
utstanding service to the community in 
ettering human relationships.” Following 
j a brief listing of the activities of the 
taten Island minister: President, Commun- 
y Welfare Council of Staten Island; exec- 
tive committee, NAACP; executive commit- 
Council for Democracy; board of di- 
ectors, Community Welfare Council; board 
f managers, ymca; board of directors, 
ommunity Chest. 


NITARIANS ACTIVE IN CZECHOSLO- 
AKIA: According to a recent report from 
4 Milos Mikota, minister of the Unitar- 
church at Brno, Merhautova, Czecho- 
vakiz pamphlets received from the Ava 
Boston are proving ve ular in that 
ntry, and the liberal plate is wide- 
e. Mr. Mikota serves the Unitarian 
hes in Moravia and Silesia, as well as 
group in Brno. He is trying to build 
branches in DJemaue and Znojmo. 


OLDEST UNITARIAN: Recently The Reg- 
ister asked whether anyone knew if an Irish 
lady of 100 could lay claim, as a wire service 
reported, to being the world’s oldest Unita- 
rian. Answer: she cannot—the oldest Uni- 
tarian, apparently, is Miss Ann Goss of 
the Unitarian Church in Leominster, Mass., 
who is 101 years and six months of age. The 
Leominster church is noted for the longevity 
of its members, a recent report from Rev. 
Earle R. Steeves says. Miss Mary Wheeler 
is 100; and there are five women in the 
church who are more than 94 years old, 
and several over 90. 


OLDEST UNITARIAN: Recently The Reg- 
ister quoted Religious News Service to the 
effect that the oldest living Unitarian was 


thought to be Miss Mary Williamson of 


County Antrim, Ireland. She had just cele- 
brated her 100th birthday. . . . Now comes 
news from Leominster, Mass., calling atten- 
tion to the fact that Mrs. Mary B. Wheeler 
recently celebrated her 100th birthday. She 
is a member of the Leominster Unitarian 
Church (Rev. Earle R. Steeves) and also 
of the Alliance. 


UNITARIAN ROWE CAMP 


June 24-July 16, 1950 
for high school age young people 
$15.00 weekly rate 


An inspiring conference camp in the beautiful 
Berkshires at Rowe, Mass., serving Unitarian 
youth for over a quarter century. Church dele- 
gates and individual enrollments encouraged. 


Particulars from: 
Rev. George N. Marshall, Director 
First Parish, Plymouth, Mass. 


INSPIRATION — FUN — EDUCATION = HEALTH 


Cooperative Conference Camp: youth responsibil- 
ity under adult guidance. 


4 


ADD BOOK TABLE: More than 100 Uni- 
tarian churches by this time have set up 
local book tables or bookshops of one kind 
or another and are making extra money by 
selling Beacon Press books. The latest to 
be noted is the book table of the Unitarian 
church in Concord, N. H. (Rev. John Rus- 
kin Clark, Jr.) under the direction of Mrs. 
Merton H. Greene. Here the profits are be- 
ing used to buy books for the church library. 
Another “bookshop” has recently gone into 
operation in the Unitarian Church at San 
Francisco (Rev. Harry C. Meserve) under 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. David Glover 
and the sponsorship of the Dutton Club. This 
group, in its first two days of operation, 
showed a profit of $20. . . . Any churches 
considering the possibilities of a literature 
table or “bookshop,” and wishing informa- 
tion about how to begin, are urged to com- 
municate with the Beacon Press at 25 Bea- 
con St., Boston 8, Mass. 


ANOTHER FIRST: More than 200 peo- 
ple attended the first County Unitarian Din- 
ner in history when the Los Angeles County 
Unitarian Council presented its first occa- 
sion of this kind at the First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles recently. New of- 
ficers elected were Rev. Howard G. Matson, 
chairman and Richard Dodge, secretary- 
treasurer. Officially, each church in the 
Council had two delegates and each Fellow- 
ship group, one. Toastmaster at the occa- 
sion was Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
minister of the Los Angeles church. Greet- 
ings and reports of many kinds were given 
by ten delegates, and the main address was 
by Rev. Francis G. Ricker, regional director. 


G Oe 


«Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
a RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


yee, VESTMENTS + HANGINGS 
2 sro1ks « EMBROIDERIES 


{= Communion Sets- Altar Ap- 
pointments = Altar Brass Goods 


aN 
4 THational sxsee, 


821-23_ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Hse 
ON REQUEST 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


news 


CIRCUIT RIDER: Characterized as “some- 
thing of a modern-day airplane version of 
the pioneer circuit rider who served the pul- 
pits of many churches, and whose saddle 
horse was familiar in many widely-separated 
pioneer communities,” was Rev. Lon Ray 
Call, minister-at-large of the AvA, when he 
arrived at Mercer Island, near Seattle, 
Wash., to be the minister to the new con- 
gregation which was formed there about 
a year ago as a Fellowship. The local re- 
lease continues: “But instead of saddle 
horses, Rev. and Mrs. Call travel in a Buick, 
and the circuit rider’s bedroll and scanty 
accommodations in this instance are replaced 
by the Stewart home on Yarrow Point, which 
the Calls have leased furnished for several 
months.” ‘The Mercer Island church num- 
bers 35 families, the report points out. Read- 
ers were reminded that Mr. Call since 1941 
has helped organize new churches in Fort 
Wayne, Chicago, Columbus, Tacoma, Phoe- 
nix, Tucson, San Antonio, Fort Worth, 
Knoxville, Tenn. and Charlotte, N. C. 


STANDING ROOM ONLY: Recently the 
Unitarian Church in Dallas was forced to 
station attendants at the door to turn away 
visitors because every seat was filled—even 
chairs which had been brought in from the 
chapel and standing room was also occu- 
pied. From an average attendance last 
year of 105, the average attendance this 
year has been 184. On a recent Sunday, 
counting all active groups of the church 
which were in session, more than 520 people 
used the building in one way or another. 


For Lent 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


A MOST APPROPRIATE GIFT FOR 
OTHERS 
OR PURCHASE FOR YOUR OWN 
READING 
WIDEST VARIETY, 


MANY VERSIONS, OLD AND NEW 
OUR REGULAR LOW PRICES 


Buy from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Education for Individuals 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A College Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys 
Six forms (Grades 7 to 12) 


FOR INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEADMASTER 


Hntel Bellevue 
Ou Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 
40 


MODERNIZATION: More than $5000 has 
been spent recently at the Follen Church, 
(Unitarian) in Lexington, Mass., (Rev. 
Robert A. Schade) to improve the physical 
facilities of the plant. A new roof has been 
completed; interior and exterior have been 
painted; the parsonage has been painted 
and oil heat and modern plumbing installed; 
the choir loft has been enlarged; the heat- 
ing plant has been completely modernized; 
every foot of the sanctuary has been re- 
carpeted and there are new cushions in the 
pews. The church now has a weekly news- 
letter instead of a monthly; a newly formed 
religious education committee is actively en- 
gaged in the work of the Sunday School 
and has taken full responsibility for the 
educational program of the church. At the 
last annual business meeting, 20 new mem- 
bers were accepted. A lively evening Al- 
liance has been formed. 


Picture Rock Ranch 


SAYS 
Plan Now An 


APRIL VACATION 


When the Desert is in its glory of 
bloom 


GOOD FOOD, GOOD HORSES, 
' GOOD FUN 


Lois and Win Sisson Cortaro, Arizona 


HASTINGS 
HOUSE 


215 Forest Hills St. 
i Plain 30 


formerly Talitha 
Cumi Home, is 
a charitable, 
non - sectarian 
home and _hos- 
FounDED 1836 pital for the 
care of the illegitimately pregnant girl 
and her baby. Its aim is to offer guid- 
ance by professionally trained people in 
order that the future security of the 
mother and child may be assured. 


Superintendent, Miss Violet Pentleton 
Chief Obstetrician, Dr. Andrew D. Elia 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


\-f 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
fismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and 
communion services. 

Stained glass memorial 
windows made to order. 
Handsomely engrossed Books 
of Remembrance with reposi- 
fories, resolutions, rolls of 
honor. 

Send for our free catalog, 


\WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW BUILDING: A new Religious Edu 
cation Building was opened recently by th 
Unitarian church in Needham, Mass., (Rev 
Russell R. Bletzer) when the fall sessio 
of the church school began. Mr. Bletze 
who has transferred to Needham from Eri 
Pa., prepared a weekly newsletter as on 
of his first acts. Vol. I, No. 1 of the new: 


letter was distributed to every minister i 
the denomination as a sample of interest t 
everyone. The Alliance, Mr. Bletzer report: 
has completely redecorated the parish hal 
and the church is facing the future wit 
greatest enthusiasm. 


Subscription 
notice 


During the past four postwar 
years The Register has been buck- 
ing the inflationary currents that 
have been so costly to every maga- 
zine in the country. 

During this period, The Register 
has hesitated to set a new subscrip- 
tion rate until it could be seen at 
what level costs would stabilize. 
The a.u.a. has been making up the 
deficits. 

Meanwhile, the entire prepara- 
tion of the magazine (with the ex- 
ception of the editorials) has been 
taken over by staff members of the 
Division of Publications on top of 
their regular duties. 

It now looks as if production 
costs are stabilized — at a cost 
several thousand dollars above in- 
come. Consequently, in consulta- 
tion with the Board of Directors of 
the a.u.A., the annual subscription 
rate is being increased 50 cents, to 
a total of $2.50, and the single-copy 
price to 25 cents. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 
Christian Register 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me ........ additional copies of 
the current Register at 25c each. I 
enclose «....2....... 


Name s.2i0.0:c:jsicecturese ae ete 
Address _........... 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


Christian Register 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


JNITARIAN LEADERSHIP: National and 
ernational attention has been called to the 
being laid for the Midcentury White 
louse Conference on Children and Youth 
ich is to take place in Washington the 
eek of December 3, 1950. Miss Katharine 
. Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
as reported that “for breadth of interests 
gpresented, and spontaneity, the responses 
ready have out distanced previous White 
use conferences on children. The accent 
n mental, emotional and spiritual develop- 
jent is the focus of the Conference’s con- 
for children and youth has struck a re- 
msive cord in layman and professional 
= alike.” A total of 37 states and terri- 
es and the District of Columbia had al- 
eady responded to the president’s request 
9 form state committees for the Conference, 
recent bulletin points out. The respon- 
ity for the all-important program rests 
vith a committee of which Rev. Raymond 
Johnson of Hingham, minister of the 
ous Old Ship Church (Unitarian) and 
iculum advisor for Beacon Press books 
the field of religious education, is a mem- 
er at the personal invitation of President 
an. Mr. Johnson is the author of the 
quch-acclaimed and hotly-discussed book, 
Vhat is Happening in Religious Education. 


ELLOWSHIP UP 36 PER CENT: Within 
a recent months the number of Fellow- 
ips associated with the ava increased 86 
er cent, according to a newsletter from the 
fice of Munroe Husbands, Fellowship di- 
ector. New groups, reported, have been 
ormed in Vallejo, Calif.; Salem, Ore.; East 
posing, Mich.; Huntington, W. Va.; El 
Jajon, Calif.; Denton Tex.; Corpus Christi, 
fex.; Raleigh, N. C.; and Moscow, Idaho. 
the Fellowship at Monroe, N. C. ., recently 
icated its new chapel; and the Fellow- 
hip at Boulder, Colo. has found a building 
f its own. All of the Fellowships are re- 
ponding heartily and enthusiastically to the 
Jnited Unitarian Appeal. . . . Last Christ- 
aas there were six Fellowships; this Christ- 
fas there were 36. 
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Classified Advertising 


‘CHURCH — PULPIT, confirmation, baptismal, 

and gowns. Prices to meet your pocketbook. 

rite erie catalog. Lindner 153-CH, West 33, 
or 


had 


Church Announcements 


OSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
U ae age Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
ean Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D., Miniscer meritus. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
irch School, 9:45 a. m. 


iG’S CHAPEL, (Founded 1686.) Dr. Palfrey 
kin Minister. Elw E. Gaskill, M.A. 

»» Eresalst and Choirmaster. Sunday Serv- 
Be Noon Day Services with guest 
ache: Piccty through Friday. Monday Half 
ar of Organ Music at 12:10. Open daily 9 a. m. 
p.m. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


CIVIC LEADERSHIP: For the third time, 
Rev. Richard Seebode of the Westminster 
Congregational Society ( Unitarian) in Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been asked to serve on the 
Governor’s Minimum Wage Board for the 
restaurant and hotel trade as a representa- 
tive of the public. The Governor's Board 
is composed of nine members, three repre- 
senting management, three representing 
labor, and three representing the public. 

. Mr. Seebode is also first vice-president 
of the Consumers’ League which was re- 
cently largely responsible for milk producers 
and distributors of Rhode Island setting up 
an independent self-control unit to insure 
better quality milk for the state. This was 
in addition to the regular state laboratory 
tests and health department inspections; and 
the action was considered a triumph of civic 
action, 


The Rev. John K. Findly of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., director of home projects for 
the Unitarian Service Committee, Inc., since 
1946, has accepted the pastorate of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Phoenix, Ariz., which was 
organized two years ago. He assumed his 
new duties on November 1. 

The home projects department will be 
continued according to Dr. Raymond B. 
Bragg, executive director of the usc. An- 
nouncement of a new director will be made 
in the near future. 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 

Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
MISS DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

RICHARD DAVISSON, JR., Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
318 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G, I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: WaLLAcE W. Rossins 
5701 wooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 


BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


A Temperate Word 
to Unitarians 


We Unitarians are used to being 
in a minority. But does that tend 
to lessen our integrity of faith or 
our desire to proclaim it? To ask 
this question is to answer it. We, 
too, of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, in favoring and preaching 
total abstinence from alcoholic bev- 
erages, are standing firm in what 
we believe to be a righteous and a 
moral and so a truly religious cause 
—though we, too, are at present in 
a minority. Right and wrong are 
not determined by majority vote. 
The minority has often prevailed at 
last; witness: Christianity, woman 
suffrage, democracy itself. 


We consider the use of alcohol as 
a beverage to be one of the mon- 
strous evils of the world through all 
the generations of men. By no 
possible alchemy can this ancient 
evil be transformed into a modern 
good. Human nature has changed 
little in character during the cen- 
turies, and the character of alcohol 
not at all. Not only is it a menace 
among men but a steadily growing 
one among our women and chil- 
dren. That is why we believe our 
Society has an important mission 
never more needed than now—a 
crusade, if you will, that we can 
wage with dignity and power. We 
believe, too, that we have a proper 
place in our denominational life, 
for we conceive the use of alcohol 
in the light of its devastating results 
to present a religious problem that 
we cannot forever evade. 


Can we as professed liberal Chris- 
tians, concerned for the upward 
progress of man, ignore our respon- 
sibility in practice and example? 
Regardless of our own self-control 
are we not as avowed Christians 
called upon to forego as a personal 
pleasure what has proved a curse, 
surely not a blessing to mankind? 
Has not the wide-spread indulgence 
of today anything to do with the 
acknowledged deterioration of pub- 
lic and private morals? In all 
civilizations, first has come power, 
then ease, then indulgence, then 
decay. As Toynbee points out, of 
the twenty-six civilizations known 
to history, twenty-two have passed 
into decay and oblivion; are we so 
sure our own will survive? 

Drinking even in moderation 
justifies the existence of every dis- 
tillery, brewery and drinking-place 
in the world. Can it be fairly 
argued that we would not be 
immeasurably better off without 
them? Is the problem of alcoholic 
indulgence, therefore, to be passed 
over as unimportant and inconse- 
quential and so negligible? If not, 
what are we, what are you going to 
do about it? 

LIVINGSTON STEBBINS 
President 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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News flashes from the United Appeal 


St. Louis Surges Above Quota in One-Day Drive 


NEW ENGLAND PLANS 
INFORMATION SESSIONS 
In order to inform 
New England Unita- 
rians better as to de- 
nominational a ffairs 
and progress, the New 
England Unitarian 
& Council, in co-opera- 
a tion with United 
Appeal o flicials, is 
planning a series of re- 
gional meetings in Maine, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. It is believed that these 
information sessions will help spark Unitarian 
loyalty by bringing to the churches first- 
hand reports on the “state of the denomina- 
tion” and its current progress. 


A.U.A. HOLDS OPEN HOUSE 


That all Unitarians interested in learning 
the inner workings of the American Unita- 
rain Association might be given a first-hand 
opportunity to do so, the a.v.a. is currently 
holding open house at 25 Beacon Street 
each Friday afternoon from two o’clock until 
four. 


A.uU.A. staff members are on hand to guide 
visitors through the attractive headquarters 
building and to answer questions as to how 
the Association officers and employees serve 
our churches throughout the year. 


Preparations for open house hospitality 
have been thoughtfully made and _ these 
pleasant occasions make it possible for every 
interested Unitarian near, or who may be 
visiting Boston, to learn the Who, Why, 
What, or How of a.v.a. operations in thor- 
ough detail. 


ALLIANCE LEADER STRIKES 
APPEAL SUCCESS KEYNOTE 


The following excerpt from a letter writ- 
ten by an active Alliance leader in Lake- 
wood, Ohio, was recently called to the 
attention of Appeal Board members: “. 
Regarding the United Unitarian Appeal, let 
me say, from the viewpoint of an Alliance 
woman, there isn’t any one thing that is 
responsible for our enthusiasm but rather 
the combined efforts of the minister, the 
Religious Education Committee, the Lay- 
men’s League, and the Alliance. It is the 
church as a whole which creates Appeal 
enthusiasm! .. .” 


LARGER FELLOWSHIP RETURNS 


As of January 1, Appeal returns from the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship were $1,757.- 
20, indicating that this far-flung yet closely 
knit Fellowship is continuing its traditionally 
splendid support of the denominational pro- 
gram. This rate of contribution is almost to 
the dollar that of past years in the Fellow- 
ship, each of which has found it well over 
the top at the campaign’s end. 
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U.U.A. ENTERS FINAL 100 DAYS 


As the United Appeal enters the final 
stages of this year’s campaign, conclusive 
evidence is reported from every church 
in the denomination that “Appeal conscious- 
ness’ is greater than it has ever before been 
in the Unitarian history. In every regional 
conference, in every parish, there are more 
Unitarians working voluntarily on behalf of 
the Appeal than in any previous year. 

Although a number of the churches still, 
by tradition and custom, hold no local de- 
nominational fund-raising drives until the 
Easter season, many others have responded 
to the urging of Appeal officials and have 
already met and over-subscribed their v.v.a. 
shares. This year’s new policy of “regional 
responsibility” for local conduct of the cam- 
paign is clearly bearing fruit. 


THESE CHURCHES HAVE 
ALREADY PASSED QUOTAS 
PACIFIC COAST LEADS 


Pacific New England 


Blaine, Wash. Amherst, Mass. 
Palo Alto, Calif. Deerfield, Mass. 
Sacramento, Calif. New Bedford, North 
San Jose, Calif. Newburyport, Mass. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Middle Atlantic 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Trenton, N. J 


Norwell, Mass. 

Wilton Centre, N. H. 
Western 

Geneseo, Iil. 

Angora, Minn. 


Fellowship Units 
Princeton, N. J. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Salem, Ore. 

Lehigh, Penna. 
Beaumont, Texas ~ 
Brownsville, Texas 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Denton, Texas 
Richland, Wash. 


El Cajon, Calif. 
Los Gatos, Calif. 
Vallejo, Calif. 
Boulder, Colo. 
Moscow, Idaho 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Birmingham, Mich. 
East Lansing, Mich. 
Monroe, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Alburquerque, N. M. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


TO PLEDGE OR NOT TO PLEDGE 


“To pledge or not to pledge, that is the 
question: 

Whether ’tis nobler for a man to gather 

The Church’s blessings free, and leave the 
others 

To foot the bills and spread the gospel 
tidings, 

Or, to take pen, to sign a pledge, and share 
the cost. 

To write—to sign—to pledge— 

To pledge—perchance to pay! Ah, there’s 
the rub: 

For in six months I may have lowered 
salary; 

Stocks may have sunk, or bad investments 
swat me, 

And then besides, the increased cost of 
living 

Must give me pause; then too there’s the 
respect 

I owe myself to drive-a costly car; 

The dues to clubs; the children off to college! 

Why not content myself with casual giving 

On pleasant Sundays when I journey church- 
ward 

And not commit myself to certain obligations! 

Why not? Because I will not be a slacker!” 


planning finds every member 


_ganizations in the United Appeal. One 


Parish-wide participation 


hind campaign in loyalty demo 
stration. 3 


Sparked by Chairman Elmer W. Poun¢ 
Waldo G. Fechner and Rev. Thaddeus 
Clark, the minister, the membership of t 
First Unitarian Church of St. Louis in a 
cent intensive effort oversubscribed by | 
impressive margin their 1949-50 United A 
peal goal of $1,946. Results to date to 
more than $2,450, with contributions s 
being received daily. 

The St. Louis success secret was reveal 
last week to Appeal officials in Boston by 
Fechner, who outlined this pattern as 
one which had been so successfully follow: 


the chairman of 
Publicity and Fina 
Committees as ex- 
ficio members. 
, A larger body of 
pc terested persons 
then selected to act 

the Appeal Committee. These were pr 
dents or other high officers of every organi 
tion in the church; people who have gone 
May meetings, Lake Geneva assemblies, 
otherwise had their Unitarian horizons bro 
ened beyond the relative restriction of 
local church; and persons who are or ha’ 
been officers or board members of national 
regional organizations. 

This larger committee was invited to 


parsonage for an evening. During the cou 
of the evening a “game” was played — 
minister’s invention — in which each pers: 
in the room was asked to name a service th 
the local church receives from the national 
regional offices, or to name an activity 
either of these offices financed by the Appei 
Greatest surprise of all was the exclamati 
of surprise from our own members at t! 
extent of the services financed through tl 
United Appeal! | 

Several letters, plus the excellent 1949-! 
Appeal folder, were sent out with return e 
velops and pledge cards. 

The definite date of December 18th w 
established weeks in advance by the Boa’ 
of Trustees as “United Unitarian Appe 
Day.” All campaign thinking and prepar 
tions were geared to that day. 

A series of 7 or 8 short articles (2 or 
paragraphs) was written about the 14 ¢ 


these articles appeared in the “St. Louis Ux 
tarian” each week preceding December 18t 

Most important was this: every member 
the larger committee was assigned about 
or 8 names of members of the church to tel 
phone on the Wednesday or Thursday pr 
ceding December 18th (uva Day), and 
say: “I will be pleased to answer any que 
tions you may have about the Uni' 
Appeal.” 
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"hese are the services made possible in great part by 


the United Unitarian Appeal 


j 


PROVIDING 
NEW CHURCHES 
NEW FELLOWSHIP UNITS 
NEW UNITARIANS THROUGH THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 
NEW CHURCH SCHOOL FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
NEW RELIGIOUS EDUCATION MATERIALS AND INSPIRATION 
NEW MINISTERS 
WORLD CHURCH INTER-COMMUNICATION 
ADULT EDUCATION LEADERSHIP 
YOUTH EDUCATION DIRECTION 


UPPLYING 
BOOKS 
PAMPHLETS 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE COUNSEL AND CHURCHMANSHIP 
PENSION AID TO RETIRED MINISTERS 
GENERAL ALLIANCE PROGRAMS 


MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF SUCH SERVICES REQUIRE: 
MANY MORE MEMBERS MUCH MORE MONEY 


If you’ve given to the United Unitarian Appeal—Splendid! 
If you haven’t, feel free to make use of the pledge form below! 
If you wish, your contribution in this form will be credited to 

your Church. 


In any event, let’s make certain that we’re voting with our 
wallets to strengthen every Unitarian Church and to 
extend ever further the liberal religious ideal! 


es e e ® e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e c) td e e e e e e 
THIS IS MY CONTRIBUTION hg 
(or Pledge) to the e 


UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL 


For the furtherance of UNITARIAN ADVANCE, I (we) hereby (promise to) contribute 
to the United Unitarian Appeal before May 1, 1950, the sum of ............ Dollars ($......) 
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Contributions are deductible for income tax purposes in the manner and to the extent provided by law. They should be made through the 
church treasurer, payable to the United Unitarian Appeal. 


First two books in the AUA’s | 
125th anniversary year 


The vital problems facing liberals to- 
day call for no second-rate intelligence. 
The rights of minorities continue to be 
infringed; religious liberty for all men 
is still a dream; greed and selfish inter- 
ests still take precedence over human 
values. How are we to know whether 
we are simply repeating the unsuccessful 
tactics of our forebears and missing the 
successful ones, in fighting the liberal 
battle of our own day—unless we know 
the past? “I know no way of judging 
of the future but by the past,” said 
Patrick Henry in his most famous 
speech, 

This book tells of six pathbreakers of 
a century ago—leaders who “in a period 
when politicians were blind and most 
churches apathetic, grappled heroically 
with spiritual and humanitarian issues. 
. . . The spirit of these early reformers 
should strengthen the standard-bearers 
in our own struggle toward race equality, 


Here is a book which presents a very 
lively “sampling of Unitarian thought,” 
as the author modestly puts it. The 
reader will find his mind in action and 
his imagination piqued as he follows 
the incisive reasoning of one of the most 


popular Unitarian ministers in the 
Southwest. Mr. Sonen prefaces his 
comments: “Whether the individual 


reader may agree with the ideas ex- 
pressed is beside the point. At least 
he will have some notion of what it is 
about us that does not strike his fancy.” 
And there, at the outset, is one of the 
most important characteristics of Unitar- 
ianism: it is without dogma! Clearly, 
there is no creed to sign. . . . The reader 
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City 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Sen copies of A Unitarian States His Case 
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wider human brotherhood, universa 
religion.” ; . 

Pathbreakers by Nina Moore Tiffany 
is not just another collection of biog 
raphies. The pictures here have a nev 
intimacy — CHANNING’S profile i 
based on material written by his ow 
nephew; the portraits of JULIA WAR 
HOWE and SAMUEL GRIDLE 
HOWE are taken from the writings o 
their own daughter; the article ot 
EMERSON is from material by his so 
and by James Elliott Cabot, a ls 
friend; the lesser-known story. o 
HUIDEKOPER has been filled in wi 
the help of immediate descendants; an 
THEODORE PARKER’S picture i 
drawn here from the work of a devote 
intimate, John Weiss. There is a warmth 
and fireside affinity here which is s« 
often lacking in the longer and mor 
serious works. 


is free. He is merely asked to reac 
with an open mind. 

The author’s second purpose is “te 
make religion acceptable to the moderr 
mind. It is our sincere conviction tha 
religion has something important to say 
to the world of today. There are thos 
who deny this. We can only hope tha 
they will find the following pages con 
vincing.” 

Just notice the field covered in thi 
book: there are 13 chapters: T 
Agnostics; The Epicureans; The Stoics 
Unitarianism; Character; Human Limi 
tations; Education; Labor Relations 
God; Immortality; Christmas; Prayer 
and The Bible. 
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